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VISIONS OF THE DYING. 
CLASS I. 
By JAMEs H. Hystop. 


Early in the history of the Society (Journal, Vol. I, pp. 
45-55) we published a number of “ Visions of the Dying ’’, and 
the publication stimulated the reporting of a number of others, 
some of which are here used, and others came to us later without 
having any relation to the suggestions of the earlier paper. Some 
of the present incidents are not corroborated as may be desired, 
but they all come from intelligent sources and deserve record, tho 
we might wish for the sake of science that each case might stand 
the critical test of record at the time of its occurrence. Taken 
collectively the several incidents will have some interest. The 
main point of the collection is the coincidence of the vision with 
death or a time near to that event. Other details may be in- 
sufficiently noted and recorded and may not be common charac- 
teristics, but it is probable that the fact which establishes the co- 
incidence may be protected by the collective nature of the reports. 
The question that we have to contend with is the liabilities of 
chance coincidence in the occurrence of such “ visions” or hal- 
lucinations in the crisis of death. We assume that in such a 
critical change as death all sorts of hallucinations might occur, 
and tho the sceptic gives no scientific proof of this he is immune 
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in his @ priori belief that they might occur and until we secure 
cases that are distinctly evidential he can have his own way very 
largely. Some evidential cases were mentioned in the previous 
paper, and some incidents in the present instances are so relevant 
psychologically that they are almost evidential. If we could ex- 
periment with the right survivors in any instance and obtain con- 
firmation through a psychic of the occurrence of such a vision it 
would amount to proof of its supernormal character in the first 
instance, where superficially it could not be regarded as evidential. 
This was once done by Dr. Hodgson. [Cf. above reference. | 
But if we could collect a large census of similar instances their 
collective character might protect them against the suspicion of 
casual hallucination. All that we can do with the present cases is 
to record them and wait for future instances to add to their 
corroboration. 


The first case has corroboration, but there was no identifica- 
tion of the person seen in the vision. The informant fully ap- 
preciates the difficulty of considering it as veridical. The fact 
that the deceased mother liked flowers and music, taken with what 
we find in mediumistic experiments: namely, that deeply seated 
interests often affect the psychic unconsciously when in contact 
with the personality communicating, tends to support the belief 
that the experience might possibly have significance.—Editor. 





April 14th, 1907. 

| have another incident which may or may not have an interest 
for you. A cousin of mine has just died, and a sister who watched 
by his side the night previous to his death, said that all night he 
spoke of the woman in white who stood beside the window and how 
beautiful she was. Then he would say “ she is close by me now, by 
my pillow, don’t you see her? and all the beautiful wings?” He also 
spoke to her continually of the wonderful music and the flowers, and 
how he loved to hear and see them. All this I imagine would be 
explained by the sceptics as delirium, and possibly it is not of suffi- 
cient scientific value for you to disagree with them. However I am 
sending it on, as you have asked for death-bed scenes of an unusual 
or abnormal character; and it seems to me that this might come 
under this head. 
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I have given this letter to the friend who went to Mrs. Keeler. 
She tells me I have reported that incident correctly, and is willing 
to sign her name with mine provided it is not publicly used. 

Yours very truly, 
ALICE CAROLINE C 


My Dear Dr. Hysiop :— 

I am sending you my cousin’s report of the death of her brother. 
She will sign her name with mine, after reading what I have written. 
She says: 

“The night before my brother died I was up with him from a 
little after two until five o’clock. We knew that he was seriously ill, 
but had no idea that the end was so near. In fact he was in bed only 
three days before he died. While I was with him he turned to me 
and asked if I saw the beautiful woman in white, that stood by the 
window. ‘Thinking he was delirious, and not wishing to excite him, 
‘I replied that I did. “Isn’t she beautiful!” he exclaimed. Then 
later, “ I think you’d better close the window, I’m afraid she is cold.” 
Again, he said, “ See, she is close to my bed now, don’t you see her? 
And all the wings?” He also asked me if I heard the wonderful 
music, and spoke of seeing flowers. I went to my room at five, and 
at quarter past six he called me, saying, “ I think I can get up today 
and go into your room.” I rose and went to him, reaching him just 
in time to see his eyelids flutter and close. There was no struggle, 
nor gasp, nor anything to indicate suffering.” 

This does not seem a very full account. I think if you wished 
to ask any questions that possibly you could get more. My cousin 
died of consumption. 

My sister-in-law is going to send you an account of a sitting with 
a medium, a Mrs. Cory, which was very wonderful I thought. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALICE CAROLINE C 
MaupeE Loutse H 


3rookline, April 24, [1907]. 
My Dear Dr. Hystop :— 
Before receipt of your first letter 1 wrote off the account of my 
cousin’s vision as told by his sister, and sent it to her, asking her 
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to sign it if correct. If not to write it exactly as he said it. The ac- 
count made such a vivid impression on me that I felt that 1 could 
give it very nearly as she told it—-if not exactly—and as she is a 
very young girl, I thought possibly my account might be clearer than 
hers would be. However I do not know what she has done. I have 
sent on the second letter to her, and she will answer it. She is at 
present visiting my brother in Castine, and as there is serious illness 
in the family she may be delayed in replying and possibly may not 
do so at all, as this thing does not appeal to her particularly. I can 
answer all your questions but one. My cousin who died was musical, 
I think. He inherited it from both sides of the family. His cousin, 
Mrs. somewhat less. Only the irresponsibility of the very 
young should fail to answer your questions. 





Very truly yours, 
ALIcE CAROLINE C 


My Dear Dr. Hys.op :— 

I am forwarding the letter | wrote you of. It is possible that my 
cousin may write again telling of the flowers—t. e., if my cousin who 
died cared for them. 

I am sorry to send you such a “ patchy ” account. If more con- 
venient for you I will write off all the incidents again and ask my 
cousin to sign it. 

Very truly yours, 
ALICE CAROLINE C——-———. 


Castine, Me., May 9th, 1907. 
Dr. JAMEs H. Hys top, 
Dear Sir :— 

In response to the request of my cousin, Miss C——, Brookline, 
Mass., I am sending you herewith the account of my brother’s 
vision : 

On Monday, the day before he died, his mind seemed perfectly 
clear and the doctor said he really seemed better than he had been 
for several days. My cousin sat up with him until 2 a. M. and she 
told me that he had spoken of seeing a beautiful woman in white 
standing by the window, and he also spoke of seeing wings all about 
him on his pillow. After two o’clock he spoke to me of the woman 


and asked me to close the window as she was cold. He also asked 
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if I did not see her. He asked me several times if I did not see her, 
and pointed her out to me by the window. Later he asked me to 
open the window again. He did not call her by name, and said 
nothing to indicate that he recognized her, neither did he say any- 
thing that gave me any idea who she might be. The only person I 
can think of that might appear to him was my mother, who died two 
years ago, but as he did not recognize the woman as her, I do not 
know whether it was my mother who appeared to him, or someone 
else. He also said: “I shall be better tomorrow and we shall have 
music in the morning.” He was not particularly fond of flowers 
and music, and the only deceased person near to him who showed 
any special fondness for them was my mother. I think this covers 
the questions asked in your letter of April 21st. 
Yours truly, 
Mavpe Louse H 


The following incident came from one of my former students, 
now a lawyer, an intelligent man. His special interest in the 
matter was not awakened until he lost his wife and at my request 
he reported the present incident, after narrating it to me person- 
ally. The gentleman who might have corroborated it in writing 
was reluctant to do so, tho he confirmed it viva voce.—Editor. 


March 3/08. 
DEAR PROFESSOR :— 

I wish to give you the written account which you asked for of 
my observation when my wife died; she was a very spiritual girl 
and I always imagined in consequence that she did not have a very 
strong grip on life and was ready—psychologically and not voluntar- 
ily—to relinquish her hold. She was the youngest of a large family 
and was the particular pet of her father when a girl. Both her 
parents had been dead about ten years. She was not in the habit of 
mentioning her parents particularly, and all her interests were cen- 
tered in her home. The last thing she said to me before she died 
was that she complained of being sleepy and from then on to the 
end, some two hours, she was not very conscious, as far as we could 
see, of her surroundings. When she was in the last struggle she 
called out “ Mama ” once or twice, and later “ Papa! Papa! take me 
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up, they are killing me.’ (1 remember this distinctly.) Shortly 
afterwards, some ten minutes, she passed away. 

Considering that she did not frequently speak of her parents, 
that at and shortly prior to her death she was too weak to speak to 
me, but nevertheless called out in a loud voice just as she was passing 
away, the incident is interesting as bearing upon the mental states at 
such transitional periods. 

Yours faithfully, 
HARRISON CLARK, JR. 


New York, March 4th, 1908. 
Pror, J. H. Hystop, Esq., 
Dear Professor Hyslop :— 

I received your two letters of yesterday and thank you for send- 
ing me the publications of last year. I shall peruse them with in- 
terest. I think I can obtain corroborative testimony of the incident 
that I mentioned to you in my letter of yesterday, and shall try to 
do so. 

Yours faithfully, 
HARRISON CLARK, JR. 


New York, April 23/08. 
DEAR PROFESSOR :— 

In reference to the incident I put on record relating to what my 
wife said on her death-bed, my statement to you was accurately cor- 
roborated by one of my brothers-in-law, who is the only person who 
heard the whole statement as I gave it to you. Unfortunately he 
shows a superstitious reluctance to going on record and reducing his 
statement to writing, although I have asked him several times. 

Yours faithfully, 
HARRISON CLARK, JR. 


The following case is a very important one, because the per- 
cipient did not know his teacher was dead. Unfortunately the 
mother took an unreasonable position in regard to narrating the 
facts. The state of mind of religious people on such a matter 
is incomprehensible, except on the ground that they take a selfish 
view of the question of survival after death. This determination 
not to help others in such matters only tends to confirm the 
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sceptic’s judgment both that there is no evidence for the belief 
and that the believers in it have only a selfish interest in a future 
life. Unfortunately this is too often true. In the present in- 
stance we have the statement of another witness and tho it is not 
as complete as desirable, because she had not appreciated the 
value of the incident, the refusal of the mother to testify is a 
negative confirmation of the facts.—Editor. 


Farragut, Ia., Feb. 4, 1907. 
Dr. JAMEs H. Hystop, 
Dear Doctor :— 

I am on the track of a very strange circumstance that happened 
in the family of a cousin of mine living in Greeley, Colorado. 

It seems their child was dying and a very short time before death 
told his mother that the teacher (public school teacher) was in the 
room. The child’s mind, so far as they could tell, was clear. The 
strange part is that a very short time before, perhaps an hour or so, 
the teacher had suddenly died. Her death was unlooked for and the 
child knew nothing of it, and so far as I can learn none of those 
with the child knew of teacher’s death. Would such a circumstance 
properly vouched for be of any value? I find it very hard to per- 
suade people to relate or tell about such things. This family above 
mentioned are worthy people, the mother being for years a teacher 
in the Greely Col. schools. 

Inclosed find stamp and please let me know if such case properly 
looked up would be worth the trouble. 

Yours truly, 
Box 29. Dr. H. L. CoLEMAN. 


Dr. James H. Hystor, Farragut, lowa, March 25/07. 
My Dear Sir:— 

On other side of this paper I send you name and address of lady 
who was mother of child that saw teacher just before he (child) 
died. 

I have written several letters to relatives in order to have them 
use their influence with her to give me all the facts in the case, but 
so far without result. As the lady is my cousin, it might be she 


would feel freer to write to you—a stranger—than to write me, tho’ 
I have not seen her for many years. 
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She was—so I understand—for a number of years in the high 
school of her town and is a woman of some education and refine- 
ment, but, like many others, thinks that psychic phenomena “ should 
be let alone’. Please be careful not to offend her, as she will know 
{ sent her address to you, and | don’t want her ill will. Of course 
regard all as strictly private unless she writes you otherwise. 

Yours truly, 


Dr. H. L. CoLEMAN. 


I wrote to Dr. Coleman asking him to make an effort to 
secure the lady’s statement of the facts, for obvious reasons, and 
the following is his reply after making the attempt.—Editor. 





Farragut, Iowa, March 15/07. 
Dr. JAMES H. Hystop, 
My Dear Sir:— 


I am sorry to inform you that I have resorted to every means to 
obtain from the mother of the child a full account of the vision, but 
she absolutely refuses to give me any information. She belongs to 
the class of people who regard such things as Psychical Research as 
unholy and wrong, tho’ in other matters she is a woman of educa- 
tion and standing in society. She is strictly orthodox (a Methodist ) 
and no influence myself or any of my friends can have on her will 
in any way change her views. I feel sure the case was one of great 
value. A cousin who talked to her about the matter told me as fol- 
lows: The day before the little boy died he and his mother and the 
nurse were alone together in the room. The child said his Sunday 
school teacher was in the room with them, told how she was dressed, 
etc. At the time this took place the teacher, who had suddenly died, 
was lying in her casket. The child had not been informed of her 
death. The child talked to her much as one would talk to himself. 
The boy was regarded as very bright and was highly regarded by his 
Sunday school teacher. The child was about 8 or 10 years old. I 
will take the liberty to send you part of the letter from one of the 
cousins who has been trying to help me find out about the case. Part 
of the letter is personal, which you will please pardon; as I can send 
you nothing of value for the S. P. R., as it all came in too much 
round about way, | will return the stamp you sent me. If later I 
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can find out anything more or introduce you into the case will do so, 
but can’t now. 
Yours truly, 
Dr. H. L. CoLEMAN, 


I will try to answer the question you asked as near as I can; 
had been talking to her myself | could have remembered it and wrote 
it down, but Annie didn’t pay much attention to it. 

The child saw his teacher the day before he died; he did not 
know she was dead; he saw her soon after her death; he described 
the way she was dressed as she lay in her coffin. No one said any- 
thing to him about it. He talked as if talking to himself. No one 
saw child except the mother and nurse. This child was about eight 
years old and very bright; and a pet of his teacher. Now, Harry, | 
have written about all Annie can tell me and you will have to content 
yourself with this. If I get to see Clara this coming June I will talk 
to her myself. 

Your cousin, 
ELSIE. 


The following incident was not dated in the informant’s reply 
and as it was not a new incident its interest has to rest on the 
authority of the informant. He was one of the ablest physicians 
in his city and himself attached some value to the facts, tho not 
believing in a spiritistic hypothesis. The case must stand for 
what it is worth.—Editor. 





Buffalo, N. Y., [June, 1908]. 
My Dear Mr. Hystop :— 


I have not been entirely inattentive to your letter of May, tho’ 
your recent note gave my purpose a needed jog. 

Mrs. Hinkel has asked me to lay the following facts and circum- 
stances before you :— 

Her brother died in 1876, at the age of twenty-one, after an ill- 
ness whose entire course extended intermittently over several years. 
His grandfather had died when he was a small boy of about five. 

The grandfather’s memory was dear to his mother and her fam- 
ily, but during this brother’s illness, and especially toward the last 
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when he knew he was dying, it is said that the grandfather’s memory 
was not especially recalled. 

About seven in the evening, after he had been sinking and was 
supposed to be dying, the family being gathered about him, he opened 
his eyes and said “ Grandfather ”, and looked as tho’ he saw some 
one whom he addressed thus. He lingered thro’ the night and died 
the next morning early. 

So long a time has elapsed that more detailed incidents are not 
available, and would scarcely be reliable, 1 fancy. 

An aunt of Mrs. Hinkel died a few years after the death of her 
sister, Mrs. Hinkel’s mother. As she was dying she in the same 
manner as tho’ recognizing some one dear to her, said “ Sis ”’—a title 
she was accustomed to giving her sister. The bystanders remarked 
the similarity to the manner and speech of the long-time dead 
brother of Mrs. Hinkel. 

So far as these incidents are of service you are welcome to make 
use of them without name, unless necessary for verification of their 
truthfulness. 

With kind regards I am, 

Cordially yours, 
FRANK WHITEHILL HINKEL. 


The following case is more complex than the others. It is less 
evidential. The pastor who first reported the facts asserts that 
the young man was not under the influence of opiates or anzs- 
thetics. One would infer from this statement, tho he does not 
directly assert, that the patient had not had morphine or any 
opiates. He only asserts that he was not under its influence. But 
the brother’s account indicates clearly enough that the dying man 
had had morphine several hours before. He evidently suspected 
this when he asked the nurse if he had taken morphine and she 
replied that he had not for several hours. But the influence of 
the opiate might extend over many hours after taking it, so that 
the incident is exposed to that suspicion. The appearance of his 
dead mother would have no importance apart from its relation 
to similar cases free from the suspicion of opiates and their in- 
fluence. But the religious features of the vision could easily be 
explained as a resurgence of normal thoughts and hopes even 
without supposing any influence from the morphine, and the fact 
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that he knew well enough about the death of his mother might 
discount the importance of her appearance. I do not believe that 
the opiate is responsible for the form and contents of the vision, 
tho it might have been the stimulus which instigated it. The form 
and contents were probably due to the man’s religious habits of 
thought and the approach of death helped to determine their mode 
of manifestation. The appearance of the mother can have in- 
terest only in connection with other cases less defective in evi- 
dential material_—Editor. 





THE DEATH OF CLIFFORD JENKS IN THE HOUSE OF 
MERCY, PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
October 19, 1906. _ 


The age of Clifford Jenks was 20 years, and his death occurred 
Oct. 19/06. 


As pastor, | had visited him in the hospital, but was not present 
at his death. For regarding his death as extraordinary, I have the 
statements of his father, Mr. Frank Jenks, Mrs. Warren Beers, the 
sister of Clifford, and others of the family, who were all with him 
at his bedside when he passed away. Besides I have interviewed 
the nurse, who was also present, and her recollection of it accords 
exactly with the account given by the members of the famliy I have 
mentioned. My visit just a few hours before found him calm, con- 
fident and perfectly sane. He was a young man of fine record and 
character. I must not omit saying that he had just undergone an 
operation for appendicitis, and died a few days after. His own 
mother was not living. At the time of his death he gave every evi- 
dence of being perfectly sane, and was not under the influence of any 
opiate, or of anesthetics. He said, “ O, the glorious, beautiful place 
to which I am going! Words can never describe it!” Putting his 
arms about the neck of his brother Leon, he said, “O, Leon, how I 
wish I could take you all with me. He then singled them out and 
talked with each one personally, telling them of the wonderful vision 
he was beholding. He then began talking with his departed mother. 
Hearing him address his mother, the present Mrs. Jenks came to the 
bedside and said, “‘ Yes, Clifford, mother is here ”’—and he said, “ O, 
it is my own mother who is with me.” Then addressing his father, 
and all about his bedside, personally, with joy on his face shining 
forth, told them of the marvelous and glorious home to which he 
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was going, that nothing could induce him to stay, he began a joyful 
song, and sang until his failing strength caused him to cease. “ O, 
my Saviour!” said he, “ What a glorious Saviour is mine.” And 
thus it continued till the last breath was drawn. He died with his 
arms about his brother’s neck, calling him lovingly by name, his last 
words two minutes before his last being, “ O, Leon, Leon, Leon ”’. 
The death scene of this dear young man cannot be told in words. 
There was nothing in his case in the way of opiate or anesthetics, 
so they all say, and nothing to indicate anything but his being in a 
perfectly sane and rational condition of mind, during every moment 
of this wonderful hour. 
J. W. THompson, 
Pastor M. E. Church. 

Cheshire, Mass., Jan. 19, 1907. 


Cheshire, Mass., Oct. 29, 1906. 
DEAR AUNT SARAH :— 

It is with a sad heart that I write you today to let you know the 
particulars of the death of our dear boy. I know that you anxiously 
await them. He came home from the office October 2nd, staid at 
home the balance of the week. He saw the doctor, who said “ he 
had symptoms of appendicitis or typhoid fever”. He got better and 
went back to work Monday, Oct. 8th; worked until Thursday even- 
ing ; came home; grew worse, and Sunday at 11 a. m. was operated 
on for appendicitis at the House of Mercy in Pittsfield. He seemed 
to hold his own or a little better until Wednesday morning, when he 
began to fail, and died Friday at 5:30 p. m. He suffered untold 
agony and grew so thin that you would hardly know him. I wish 
you could have been at his bedside and witnessed his last hours on 
earth. I cannot describe that scene to you in all its grandeur. About 
4 o’clock, or an hour and a half before he died, he began to say “ I’m 
going home”. Then he closed his eyes and after a little opened 
them and said, “ Where have I been? Oh; I will tell you”, said he, 
as though he had been to the other world and allowed to come back 
for a brief time to make his report to us, who stood around his 
bedside, “ I will tell you, I’ve been billions and billions of miles away 
to a Happy Land. Oh! how glorious! I can’t describe it and I’m 
going back there, too. Oh! I’m so happy! I never was so happy in 
all my life! I never felt so good ; my mother calls me, she wants me 
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to come where she is. Oh, how happy, how happy Iam!” At times 
he talked about his Saviour; Felt His Presence, said “‘ Christ set 
me free, Take me to thyself”. Sang hymns; told us over and over 
how happy he was, and talked again about his mother. He said, 
““ Mother is here, right here in this room”. Leon stood at the head 
of the bed, and Clifford, looking up, said, “ Leon, don’t you want to 
see your mother, don’t you want to go with me?” Leon said, “ Yes, 
Clifford”, who seemed so pleased at that reply that he reached up, 
throwing his arm around Leon’s neck, pulling him down to the bed, 
said, “Come on, then”. He called us all by name, asked us to go 
with him. When he was talking about his mother, I called Clara to 
the bedside to be satisfied which mother he meant, and Clifford said, 
“no, my other mother”. He talked thus for about an hour, and 
such a scene of triumph has been seldom witnessed. The nurse, who 
is accustomed to death-bed scenes, said she “never saw anything 
like it”. He also noticed Mildred standing at the foot of the bed 
and said, “ Mildred, don’t you want to see your mother?” I have 
not space to write all he said and I could not tell you if I were talk- 
ing to you. but in all he said we noticed no mistake. He seemed to 
see those on the other shore as plainly as us who stood by his side. 
He was a good Christian boy and had splendid principles. How 
little we thought when you were here we should so soon be called 
to part with him. How we do miss him. It seems as if I could not 
have it so, but God’s will be done. I was sorry you did not get tele- 
gram in time to come to the funeral. Clara and I intend to go away 
somewhere soon for a while. Hoping to see you soon I remain, 
Sincerely yours, 
FRANK J. JENKs. 


Cheshire, Mass., Jan. 26, 1907. 
Dr. JAMEs H. Hystop, ; 


Dear Sir:— 

In reply to yours of the 18th I should infer that you had not 
received a letter from the Rev. J. W. Thompson, pastor of the 
Methodist Church of Cheshire. 

As the matron of the hospital would not permit me to use the 
name of the nurse I had the Rev. J. W. Thompson see her and talk 
with her. He probably has written you in regard to it. My son 
Clifford certainly had a wonderful vision. His mother he talked so 
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much about had been dead almost three years. His age was twenty 
years. If in the letter you have received it is not explained to your 
satisfaction you may write me again and I will try and explain more 
fully. 
Very truly yours, 
FRANK J. JENKS. 


Cheshire, Mass., Jan. 28, 1907. 
James H. Hystop, 
Dear Sir:— 

Your letter of the 22nd was handed me by Rev. Mr. Thompson 
today. As one of the witnesses to my brother’s death will say in 
reply to your questions Ist; that Clifford had a vision of his mother, 
who died Dec. 12th, 1903; that it was not abruptly separated from 
the rest of his vision, but woven throughout the whole; that he men- 
tioned her several times during the vision; that the vision lasted an 
hour or more, as nearly as I can remember, and occurred about, or 
rather ended about, an hour or so before he died; that he could dis- 
tinguish clearly between each person in the room, there were 6, all 
relatives, besides the nurse; that he spoke directly to at least 5 of 
those present, calling each by name, during the vision; that he said, 
“T can see my mother, she is right here in the room.” At another 
time, “ My mother has come for me; she wants me to be where she 
is”. Later, looking up at me as I stood at the head of the bed, he 
said, “ Leon, don’t you want to go with me to see your mother?” to 
which I replied “ Yes, Clifford”. He seemed overcome with joy 
and, throwing his arms up around my neck, said, “I thought you 
would, come on, then”. At the same time throwing his arm around 
his sister Hattie’s neck, saying, “I'll take you, too, Hattie”. His 
father then spoke, saying, “ Don’t you want to take the whole 
family ?” to which he replied “ Yes, I want to take you all”. All in 
the room were much affected at this period in the talk or vision. At 
the latter part of the vision he seemed to be impressed with the idea 
of going. Seemed anxious to start. Wanted us to get ready to go 
with him. Seemed to think he could start off bodily, raised up in 
bed. Of course we had to hold him back, as he probably would have 
thrown himself out of the bed. Was much distressed that we held 
him in the bed, saying, “ What cruel people to hold me back”. He 
prayed, saying, “Oh, Christ, let me go; wilt thou let me go?” 
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“ Christ, the mighty man, thou canst let me go. Thou art all power- 
ful”. At the first part of the talk he seemed calm and extremely 
happy and talked in quiet, happy strain. At times he would hum 
tunes, sometimes sing. I do not remember what he sang, but some 
of the others said he sang hymns. I was present when the vision 
began and when it ended, and was only absent a few minutes to call 
his father, who was down stairs when he commenced to talk. He 
mentioned seeing his mother and Saviour in his vision and no one 
else. During one of the times when he was talking of his mother one 
of the party asked his stepmother, who was sitting in a chair out of 
Clifford’s sight, to step up to the bed saying to her, “ Perhaps he 
means you ”’, but as she arose and approached the bed where he could 
see her, Clifford said, “ No, my other mother”, showing that he 
clearly knew whom he was talking about. At one time during 
Cliffords talk, being so much impressed with his actions and such a 
remarkable death-bed scene, I looked over to the nurse and said in a 
low voice, “Is it morphine?” She shook her head “no”. I after- 
ward heard he had not had morphine for several hours previous to 
the vision. 

At the last of his talking, when he was struggling to go back to 
that ‘“‘ Happy Land” where he had been a short time previous in a 
dream or in spirit, I can’t tell which, and which he told us about 
(see previous letter) as we kept holding him down, it seemed to irri- 
tate him so that the last of his talk was more the expression of an 
unbalanced mind. To quiet him at this stage he was given injections 
of morphine and he talked no more; lived perhaps an hour after- 
ward; was restless and seemed to suffer pain. I noted his more 
labored breathing and feeling that the end was near, as he had given 
me no sign of recognition for some time, I bent down and said, 
“ Clifford, are you in pain? Do you feel bad?” and he said slowly, 
three times, “ Oh, Leon! Oh, Leon! Oh, Leon!” which was the 
only reply he made to my question, but which showed that he was 
conscious and knew me. About five minutes after this his eyes set 
and after a few more minutes of labored breathing the end came. 

This, I believe, is about as good and comprehensive an account 
as I can give. Should there be anything further you would like to 
inquire about I should be glad to help you all I can. 

Yours truly, 
Lron E. JENKs. 
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The following case is entirely second hand and very old. It 
must pass for what it is worth. The man who reports it is an 
intelligent person and, with the two instances in his own family 
briefly mentioned in a later letter, it may have a place in a large 
census even of second hand cases. They would have no assured 
value but for the proved existence of evidential cases.—Editor. 





North Amherst, Mass., Dec. 20th, 1908. 
Dr. JAMEs H. Hys op, 
My Dear Sir:— 

I have just read a portion of your book on “ Psychic Research 
and the Resurrection ” ; just finished the chapter on “ Visions of the 
Dying, etc.,” wherein you invite your readers to send similar ac- 
counts of experiences, and | am therefore moved to send you the 
following—one of which may at least prove of some interest, though 
I cannot send any other evidence of its truth than the fact that it was 
told to us by the parties concerned, whom I shall call Mr. and Mrs. 
P , both of whom are some years ago deceased, and at the time 
the story was told us were from 70 to 75 years of age, and as it must 
have been more than ten years since the story was told us our mem- 
ory of details is not as perfect as it might be, but the main facts are 
not affected thereby. 





These elderly people came as strangers into our community some 
years before the time they told us this story; lived alone by them- 
selves, but we became very well acquainted with them and have not 
the least hesitation as to their absolute truthfulness. 

I will assume to tell the story as it was told us in the first person, 
though I must clothe the facts in my own words. 

Yours very cordially, 
F, P. Ainsworrtn. 


STORY. 

In our younger days we had two lovely daughters, Mary and 
Emily, the former and older one married and went to live in another 
state and after a year or two sickened and died. 

Her loss was a sad blow to us in our advancing age and we 
deeply mourned her loss, but were in a measure consoled and 
strengthened by the fact of Emily still remaining with us in the 
home, and that she would be spared, as we hoped, to see us through 
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life. In this, however, we were destined to be disappointed, for she 
too sickened and gradually it became evident that she was to leave 
us alone. She developed consumption and gradually her weakness 
increased, and she had long periods of sleeping from sheer weakness 
and exhaustion. One day as we sat together in her room watching 
her in her sleep, which had continued so long and so sound appar- 
ently that we began to wonder if she would wake at all this side the 
river, she suddenly opened her eyes and said, “ Oh, Mother, Mary 
has come, don’t you see her? Right here by my bedside”. ‘Think- 
ing she was delirious her mother said, “ Why, Emily, you have been 
dreaming. Mary is in heaven, my dear”. 

“No, mother ’’, she said, “ can’t you see her? Father, can’t you 
see her? She is right here by me, and has come to take me to heaven 
with her.” 

We were both overcome by our emotions and felt and said “ We 
cannot let you go, dear, we cannot spare you”. 

Presently she said, “‘ Oh, why did you not let me go? Mary has 
| gone now. She could not take me out because you held onto me so 
strongly. But she said, ‘ Sister, dear, I will come again for you on 
Wednesday at 3 o’clock, and you must persuade mother and father 
to let you go’.” This was on a Sunday afternoon, and she told us 
that Mary said it was wrong for us in our selfishness to hold her 
back, and that we must make up our minds to be resigned and let 
her go, that it was the will of God, and that it was better so, that by 
our holding onto her so we were keeping her from the joys and 
glories of the heavenly world and prolonging her own and our own 
sorrow in parting. Gradually we became more reconciled to this view 
of the case and when the appointed day came we felt to say “ Not my 
will, but thine be done”, and at about noon Emily passed into a 
| quiet sleep, but breathed gradually shorter and shorter while we 
watched her and the clock slowly ticking away the hours. 

Just as the clock struck three she suddenly opened her eyes and 
smiled and her face took on an expression of rapture almost and she 
said, “ Good-bye, mother. Good-bye, father. Mary has come and 
I am going now ”’, and in an instant she drew her last breath and 
was gone. 

People may think or say what they please, but we are sure that 
she was entirely rational and that she saw and heard and knew ex- 
actly what she said and did, and that by and by when we have 
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reached the end of our short journey on earth these beloved daugh- 
ters will welcome us into the heavenly city, where the many man- 
sions are, where we too shall dwell with them “in the house not 
made with hands, eternal in the heavens ”’. 
Forester P. AINSworTH, 
Notary Public and Conveyancer. 


North Amherst, Mass., Dec. 26, 1908. 
Dr. JAMES H. Hys op, 
My Dear Sir:— 

Answering yours of 22nd regarding the memorandum I sent you 
of “a vision of the dying” narrated to Mrs. Ainsworth and myself 
by our old neighbors Mr. and Mrs. P. 

I regret very much that I am unable to give any further or more 
definite dates as indicated by you. 

These people were quite old at the time we heard the story from 
Mrs. P. We were making them a neighborly call at the time, which 
[ presume was not far from 15 years ago, and the circumstance oc- 
curred some years before they came from the West (Illinois, | 
think) to live among us. If I am not mistaken the second daughter 
died while they lived in Illinois, near Chicago, and I think it must 
have been as long as 10 to 15 years afterward when they told us of 
it, but as they never had any relatives known to us who are now 
living we have no means of ascertaining any definite dates. 

Mrs. P. died here some 10 years ago, as nearly as I can guess, 
and he died at Northampton several years later in the family of a 
party whose present address, somewhere in Connecticut, | am unable 
to get at this writing, though I may secure it later. 

I recall that they used to correspond with someone in Middle- 
town, Conn., but don’t recall the name, though it is my impression 
that it was the husband of the older daughter. Mrs. P. had an aunt 
in Ware, but she was an old lady years ago and is probably gone ere 
this, and even if not, | do not know her given name. 

Mr. P. was, in his young days, a native of Bernardston, Mass., 
and possibly may have living relatives there. I will write there to 
the postmaster and see if I can get in touch with anyone there to 
whom they ever told the same story, but | presume there are no 
relatives of his now alive there. 


The other matters which I referred to in my former letter are 
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really of no value, since in both cases, or rather in three cases—for 
I now recall a third one—in which the dying person had been sev- 
eral hours apparently unconscious but at last suddenly opened his 
eyes, and evidenced in his expression intense surprise and pleasure, 
but were too far gone to speak at all, but those who were present 
have the most positive conviction that they really did have some sort 
of vision not of earthly things. 

One of these cases was Mrs. A.’s own father, in our own home, 
nearly five years ago. Another was her only sister, who passed away 
some two years ago, in her home some 30 miles distant, while the 
third was the husband of my cousin, whose home was some 10 miles 
distant, and whose wife wrote me of it at the time. 

Yours truly, 
F. P. AINSworTH. 


The following incident explains itself. It is interesting be- 
cause it is associated with a state of mind that would not naturally 
suggest an experience of the kind. If religious habits of mind 
will account for the visions in the second case prior to this one, 
an irreligious attitude of mind would not naturally suggest this 
vision. It would prove nothing by itself, as there are no acci- 
dents, except the correct use of “ Papa” to suggest appropri- 
ateness.—Editor. 


Odessa, South Russia, Jany. 8th, 1907. 
Dear Sir:— 

In consequence of your invitation on page 55 of the “ Journal”, 
No. 1, to report dying experiences I beg to give you the following 
account which you may publish with full names, if so desired: 

My father had died in Germany on March 18th, 1892, and my 
mother came to live with us (my wife and myself) at Odessa (South 
Russia). She fell ill and died on May 6th of the year following 
(1893). She, as well as my father, had always been a great sceptic 
as to a future life and had no belief whatever in existence after 
death. A few seconds before dying she seemed to recover conscious- 
ness (she had been lying unconscious already an hour or two), 
raised herself in bed, stretched her arms into the air and exclaimed 
with a surprised expression in her face: “ Papa! Papa!” just as if 
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she were seeing unexpectedly some welcome apparition (my mother 
was in the habit of calling our father “ Papa”, as we children did). 
Then she fell back into the arms of my wife and was dead. 
This I certify to be the solemn truth. 
Rup C. GItreERMANN, 
Associate of the English Society for P. R. 


(My wife cannot affix her testimony, as she too has gone beyond 
the veil.) 


The following instance came from a gentleman whose wife 
was mediumistic. He was seventy years of age and frankly 
stated that he had no corroborative witness of the facts. ‘The 
case is old and cannot be regarded as evidential by itself. It can 
be regarded only as one human experience and placed with a 
census of such phenomena.—Editor. 


Prophetstown, Ill., Dec. 19th, 1906. 
James H. Hystop, Secretary, 
Dear Sir :— 

Will add my mite so as to comply with your request. 

The following statement is true, and, as we believe, excludes 
chance. 

In the year of 1857 my young wife passed to the higher life, 
by what the physician said was quick consumption. 

At this time we were not Spiritualists, had never given that sub- 
ject any particular thought. Mrs. Mary Davis, our good neighbor, 
a very pious Christian lady, was her caretaker and nurse. When her 
spirit was about to pass out she awoke suddenly and exclaimed, “ / 
see my father”. Mrs. Davis at once replied, “ You mean you see 
your heavenly father”. With all the strength at her command she 
says, ‘I see my father”. Her own father she could recognize, any 
other father, either heavenly or earthly, she could not recognize. 
She left me with two young babes, the oldest of which is the author 
of the books of which the enclosed circular gives notice. 


Very truly yours, 
Cyrus EMEry. 
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Prophetstown, IIl., Dec. 26th, 1906. 
Dr. JAMEs H. Hys op, 


New York. 
My Dear Sir:— 

Your favor of 21st inst. was duly received and contents carefully 
noted. 

The exact date of the occurrence, and when my young wife 
passed to the higher life, as recorded in our family records: Caroline 
B., wife of Cyrus Emery, died April 24, 1857. Mrs. Mary Davis, 
her caretaker, died A. D. 1881. Elder L. Prindel died many years 
ago, the exact date we do not know. 

Wishing you much success in this new, great undertaking. 

| remain, yours respectfully, 
Cyrus EMrry. 


The following incident might have had useful confirmation, 
if the son had responded to inquiries. Readers will notice a slight 
discrepancy regarding the crucial feature of the incident : namely, 
the identity of the personality to whom the statement was ad- 
dressed in the crisis of death. The nurse seems not to have 


noticed this or to have regarded it as interesting enough to re- 
member.—Editor. 





(The World, New York, Wednesday, January 9th, 1907.) 
DEAD MAN RETURNED TO CLAIM LIVING CHUM. 


Friends Declare that Edwards Saw Mickens Across the Borderland and 
Went to Him. 


MIDDLETOWN, Jan. 8.—A bond so strong that death itself could 
not dissolve it, united Ward Edwards, a veteran fireman of the On- 
tario and Western Railroad, and Thomas Mickens, the engineer who 
ran the engine on which he worked. Mickens died less than a year 
ago, but Edwards’ loyalty to their friendship has never faltered. No 
other replaced his comrade in his regard, and, in the opinion of their 
associates, Mickens has returned to claim him. 

Edwards, grievously ill, was taken on Monday to Thrall’s Hos- 
pital, where for many hours he lay unconscious. Suddenly he re- 
vived. Half lifting himself in the bed he cried out in a clear, ringing 
voice, “ I’m coming, Tom”. Then, with a smile, he fell back dead. 
No one doubts that he saw the engineer by his bedside awaiting him 
and went gladly to join him. 
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New York City, Jan. 9th, 1907. 
MANAGER OF THRALL’s HospiTat, 
My Dear Sir:— 

I send you a newspaper clipping which explains itself. I would 
be pleased to know exactly what the facts were, if any, in connection 
with this story. The enclosed circular will explain my object. 
Please to return the clipping with your reply. 

Very sincerely, 
James H. Hystop. 


P. S. I would be glad to have dates and details of any facts that 
are deserving of mention. 1 would also add that we are trying to 
make a collection of visions of the dying, of which we have pub- 
lished one installment in the Journal of the American Society for 
January. 


As near as I can find out about this is that the nurse heard him 
say “lam coming, | am coming ”, but this happened some few min- 
utes before he died. His son, Ward Edwards, Jr., Middletown, was 
the only one present at the moment of death. Sorry I can’t help 
you more. 

LILLIAN Morcans, M. D., 
Jan. 13, 1907. Supt. 


I could obtain no reply to inquiries of the son.—Fditor. 


The following incidents come from a man who was intimately 
connected with hospital work and not acquainted with scientific 
problems. He has reported many other experiences to me and 
his narratives here must be taken as those of an intelligent man. 
One of them is corroborated by the nurse who witnessed the facts. 
The others may go to make additional human experiences of one 
general type. They all show a marked tendency to represent inci- 
dents or events playing about the apparent return of the dead, in 
articulo mortis and so, with their selective character where we 
might expect a wilderness of hallucinations, at least suggest some 
other explanation. ‘They are a part of the larger group of human 
experiences which have the same indicativeness.—Editor. 
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Pirtston Hospita ASSOCIATION. 
Pittston, Pa., Dec. 15, 1906. 
Dr. JAMES H. Hystop, 
Dear Sir:— 
Referring to your invitation to report psychic cases of a certain 
class. Several years ago I had a friend in C. (Corning, N. Y.) 
name, Erasmus Pier, now dead. He gave me this relation as a 


tact: 

He had two beautiful children, daughters, nearly of the same 
age, the eldest not more than four years old. During an epidemic of 
meningitis both were stricken and passed away nearly at the same 
time. The family were at the bedside of the eldest of the two await- 
ing the end, the child being apparently unconscious,—when, at the 
last moment, she opened her eyes, partly raising herself, and with 
a happy face exclaimed, “ Oh, Papa, look ”’, and collapsed. 

Now I have exactly the same confidence in the statement as if | 
had myself been present. Mr. P. and self were intimate congenial 
friends. Both in the beginning doubting the possibility of a future 
state until I fire: became interested in psychic matters, when we 
obtained what passed for us as evidence. This occurrence took place 
about 1876, but is absolutely reliable as to recollection of facts. A 
short time before his illness began (tuberculosis) Pier wrote to me: 
“T can never thank you enough for calling my attention to Spiritual- 
ism. Now I believe I shall see my little girls again.” 

This is not relative to the facts, but I said they were beautiful 
children of a musical family and could correctly sing tunes when 
sixteen months old. I lived myself in Corning, removing therefrom 
to this place, but always saw Mr. Pier when in the town, and the 
intimate relation began soon after our discharge from different com- 
mands in the old army, even never broken. 


S. B. BENNETT. 


Pittston Hospirar, ASSOCIATION. 
No. 2 Pittston, Pa., Dec. 15, 1906. 
Mr. G. H. Tench died in 1902, after years of patient though in- 
tense suffering of cancer. He lived in Wilkes-Barre, but was form- 
erly a near neighbor of mine in West Pittston, during a portion of 
the time he was a foreman under me enjoying mutual confidence and 
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esteem. He received deserved promotion by another Coal Co., but 
our personal relation remained the same. 

During the last weeks I watched with him as often as I could, 
going back and forth by rail. While suffering intensely he would 
not take narcotics nor stimulating medicine, saying, “I have lived 
Hall Tench and I am going to die that way”. The night the end 
came he roused his younger son, telling him to call the family as he 
was going away. He talked entirely rationally to them and was fully 
conscious. Later a brother came to the house and upon entering the 
room G. H. Tench said “ Good-by, Will; I am going soon”, and 
closed his eyes. The family thought the end had come, but after a 
short interval he opened his eyes and, looking over and above the bed 
foot, with raised head and every appearance of interest, said clearly 
and distinctly, ““ Why; they’re all plain people”. This closed the 
scene, which was described to me by his wife soon after the funeral 

Now: Tench was not a religious man, although attended by a 
Methodist minister at the last, but a moral, upright man in every 
relation of life, thoroughly courageous, as was shown by his refusal 
to have his sensibilities dulled in his suffering. Not highly educated, 
nor a great reader, yet I have no doubt he had thought about condi- 
tions he had to face, and was likely to have imbibed the wings and 
harp idea. Is it not possible that he at the last expressed surprise 
that the people waiting for him should be “ All plain people?” I give 
you this as a fact and hope both papers may be two of many others. 

Among your files there is perhaps a statement from me as to a 
personal experience seeming to be evidential. This was sent about 
a year ago to Dr. Hodgson, who answered me very kindly, giving 
me to understand that his belief in a future state was fixed. 

I remain, yours very truly, 
S. B. BENNETT. 

P.S. Lasked Mrs. T. if G. H. T.’s eyes were not fixed on his 
family. She replied, “ No, he did not seem to realize anything 
about us’ 


No. 3 West Pittston, Dec. 16, 1906. 
One of the older residents of West Pittston was a widowed lady, 
a Mrs. M., who had a daughter, a Mrs. Merriman, and a mature 
and lovely daughter, Stella, who died in Philadelphia in summer of 
1876, of typhoid fever. Mrs. Merriman lived just outside of 
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Scranton. During the last illness of her mother she was with her 
here more or less. There was also a son, and a nurse, the last not 
a trained one, but a “go about one”, middle aged and reputable. 
One night shortly before the end Mrs. Merriman had lain down in 
an outer room to rest behind a curtain, the nurse sitting so that she 
could look by the dim light to the invalid’s bed. She saw the form 
of a woman take a station at the bed foot and look intently at the 
mother for an appreciable period. The nurse, thinking at the mo- 
ment it was Mrs. M., did not rise. Soon after the figure faded away 
and as it did not correspond with Mrs. M.’s matronly figure, the 
nurse proceeded to investigate and discovered Mrs. Merriman sleep- 
ing quietly. 

The nurse afterward gave a fairly good description of the form, 
which tallied fairly well with that of Stella during her lifetime. 

This is told upon the authority of the nurse, through Mrs. Merri- 
man. ‘The nurse I never knew and cannot therefore give a guarantee 
for her. I have not seen Mrs. Merriman often in late years. I can 
only say now that the event seemed to deeply impress Mrs. Merri- 
man at the time, who, knowing this nurse (a resident near Scran- 
ton), apparently had confidence in the statement. I am not certain 
now, but I have the impression that the nurse did not know Stella at 
all, as she had passed away some ten years ahead of her mother. 

I give this for what it is worth, from my memory, which is ac- 
curate, but the incident is past any verification. From 1872 till the 
breaking up of the home we knew them all intimately. 


S. B. BENNETT. 


Pittston Hospirat ASsociaATION. 
Pittston, Pa., Dec. 22, 1906. 
James H. Hystopr, 
Dear Doctor :— 

I thank you for your letter of yesterday. And desire to make a 
slight correction. These accounts were not forwarded to Dr. Hodg- 
son, but evidential matter mentioned came to me through personal 
‘automatic ” writing. A substantially complete account having been 
given me of events (writing made at about 2:40 P. M.) which had 
occurred the previous forenoon, that is during the forenoon of the 
same day, 35 miles away. The communication purported to be given 
by one who had passed away. The events mentioned were outside 
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of my personal knowledge, and in part doubted until verified later 
in the same day. 

The phenomena sent you were never before reduced to writing. 
I hope to add another instance soon which took place not two weeks 
ago at the home of a neighbor. A gentleman passed away, and at 
the last moment showed every appearance of a happy welcome by 
unseen people, although there were no words spoken. 

As to the Merriman incident. Conditions are peculiar and it 
might now be considered an impertinence to call Mrs. M. in at this 
time. As I stated at the time the M.s and ourselves were most inti- 
mate and I give you an account of the occurrence exactly as re- 
ceived from Nelly (Mrs. M.). 

For many years the relations have not existed that were as stated 
at Mrs. M.’s death, and during the lifetime of Stella. Mrs. Merri- 
man is now the most conservative of High Church Episcopalians. 
verging on Roman Catholicity. In fact a daughter married a Roman 
Catholic—and Nelly is in sympathy with that form of belief—which 
her old friends regard as “ queer”. However I will think about it, 
and if I can find a clear field for the inquiry will let you know. The 
difficulty with such inquiry would be that the testimony of the nurse 
must be had, for the reliability of the incident depends on her truth- 
fulness. There is no question as to her statement at the time as 
made to Nelly, and by her to us. 

I remain yours truly, 
S. B. BENNETY. 

P. 5. As to hoped for relation: My wife, calling on Miss k. 
after the funeral, was told particulars of her father’s last moments. 
Upon hearing of it I called on }‘iss K. and she gave me a relation 
also. I asked her if she would reduce it to writing to send to you 
and she is giving it consideration. She is in every way a quite su- 
perior person and fully qualified to observe and to relate results of 
such observation. I assume here that her statement would be con- 
sidered confidential. She is a Presbyterian and a good woman, say 
45 years old. Her mother died last summer. 


Mr. S. B. BENNETT, Feb. 15th, 1907. 
My Dear Sir:— 

In response to your request I write out briefly the circumstances 
attending my father’s death. 
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He had been confined to his bed about six weeks, during which 
time he never, voluntarily, raised his head from the pillow, and for 
about eight hours previous to his passing away lay in a stupor. At 
the last the breaths came at longer intervals, the pulse became so 
slight that I was unable to find it—and just as we thought he was 
gone, with his very last breath he rose clear up from the piliow, 
opened his eyes wide with a most vivid expression of surprise and 
delight—such as his face had not worn for years—looking not at us, 
but toward a blank wall, and fell back dead. I said at once, “ Just 
so he would look if he saw mother”. The feeling of the super- 
natural was most impressive. 





A. L. K. 


The observer and relator is, say 50 years old. Not visionary in 
any respect. Nor hysterical, in fact a very superior person. Her 
mother passed out about one and a half years before Mr. K., whose 
death came Christmas week last. The lady is a Presbyterian in 
religious belief, and I. think has advised with her pastor before 
writing this within. Rev. W. R. Harsham, Pastor First Presby- 
terian Church, West Pittston. 


Pittston, Pa., Febr. 15, 1907. 
Dr. JAMEs H. Hystop, 
Dear Sir:— 

Referring to my fairly recent communications wherein I gave 
you some instances of “ visions of the dying” at your request and 
promised one additional: I take pleasure in enclosing the same, and 
express my absolute confidence in the narrative, practically as if I 
had seen it, knowing the personality and character of Miss K., the 
writer. 

Wishing you great success, I remain, 

Yours truly, 


The following account was sent to me by the author, Mr 
Bronson Murray, in printed form. It will sufficiently account for 
itself. It is printed here in order to be on record with similar 
cases.—E.ditor. 
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An early Greek historian assigned as a reason for writing his 
history, that ‘‘ The doings both great and wonderful not only of in- 
habitants of his country but also of those beyond its border should 
not become extinct and unknown among men.” Quite as worthy of 
record and remembrance to my mind are the occurrences that take 
place on the border line between earth life and the Country beyond, 
and this is my reason for recording what follows. 

In 1908 there was printed in London a booklet entitled “ The 
Auto-biography of the late Colonel James B. Murray, of. New York 
(1789-1866)”. Attached to this was printed a note entitled “A 
Note added by Mr. Bronson Murray.” ‘The note purported to give 
all that I had written connected with the remarkable events sur- 
rounding the death-bed where my father’s spirit took passage for 
the land beyond this earthly planet. 

lhasmuch as what | did write on that subject had been, in part, 
added to and in part omitted, 1 have thought it proper, in this little 
leaflet to give in full a just and true account of what did occur on 
that, to me, memorial [Sic] event. 

The cause of my father’s death was a cold, taken while attending 
the burial of James Boorman, an old New York merchant—a long 
time friend. His illness was of about ten days duration. During 
his last illness, his attending physician, Dr. George T. Elliot, made 
him daily visits and Dr. Barron, his next-door neighbor, spent the 
nights with him. 

Three days before his death, he asked that the Christian Sacra- 
ment should be administered to him by his Pastor, Rev. R. R. Booth, 
of the Mercer Street Presbyterian Church, now at Tenth Street and 
University Place, saying he had never united with any church, 
though he had sometimes felt it his duty to do so. 

On the day before his death, as Dr. Elliot entered his room, the 
patient looking him steadily in the face said: “ Elliot I am in the 
hands of the Great Physician.” From about this time, his voice 
so far failed him that until the moment of his decease, he was un- 
able to speak above a very feeble whisper. 

The ending of his life on earth was accompanied by a remarkable 
circumstance. It was the morning of February 14th, 1866. 

He had just uttered in a low whisper the word “ All”. I asked 
him, “‘Do you mean you want all your children?” He bowed his 
head in the affirmative. There were five besides myself in the house; 
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one, John, being absent. When the six of us were arranged around 
the sides of his bed, a deep silence prevailed ; he looked first at the 
one standing on his left and then successively pausing at each till his 
eyes rested on the one at his right. In his feeble voice he then said, 
“Let us pray: Our Father,— er ’— er ’—‘er’—‘er’”. (Then in 
a deep tone, almost unearthly and sepulchral, as one might say, with 
a voice that filled the room with vibration, there came from his lips 
these words): “I am transmuted; mortals, mortals, open the win- 
dows, open the windows and let me go.” 

Around his bedside still stood the six children, Maria, Caroline, 
Agnes, Anna, Washington and myself. Deep silence still pervaded 
the room, I slipped to the window and raised the sash. His spirit 
passed from its mortal frame and all present felt that he was at 
peace. So, on the 14th day of February, 1866, died James B. Mur- 
ray, my father, at his residence, 13 Washington Place, New York. 
His remains were taken to Greenfield Hill, Connecticut, where they 
were buried by the side of his late wife in the family vault of her 
father. 

I related this singular occurrence to my father’s spiritual adviser 
on the occasion of his next visit ; and thereafter for more than forty 
years in private and in public I have repeated these remarkable ut- 
terances, never doubting that they had been heard by all present at 
his death, as they had been by myself. I do not think I ever referred 
to them in the presence of my brothers or sisters. But now | am 
told that one of these sisters, still living, declares she did not hear 
them and is very sure they were not uttered. The only other witness 
still living is confined to her room by old age and is reported as say- 
ing: “1 remember something being said about opening the window.” 

Here is presented to my mind a curious question—was | really 
the only hearer? If so, why? Were they for any cause audible to 
me, while inaudible to others? Were some of those present so ab- 
sorbed in the circumstance that their father was dying, that the mind 
failed to take in the words which their ears received? Again, if the 
words were uttered—and I solemnly assert they were—did they pro- 
ceed from the mind and mouth of my father, or were they uttered 
by some unseen messenger sent to attend the arrival of a newcomer 
into that abiding place to which we are all destined ? 





It seems singular to me that a father, in speaking to his children, 
should address them as “ mortals ” and not as “ my children”. It 
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is this expression—its peculiarity—which suggests to me, and may 
suggest to others, the possibility of the presence of an invisible 
speaker, or one able to use the vocal powers of a dying mortal. 

BRONSON Murray. 
October Ist, 1909. 


The following incident is reported by a lady who is a member 
of the Society and who witnessed the incident.—Editor. 





an , my maid, was very ill. I sat by her bed. We were 
talking in the desultory manner of the sick room. Suddenly throw- 
ing up one arm, she said: ‘Oh, Mrs. W.! I am dying, how dread- 
ful! Her eyes filled and she cried hysterically. 

“After an interval of probably half an hour’s calm, she again 
threw up both hands, her face illuminated with marvelous radiance 
and cried: ‘Oh, mother! Take these beautiful flowers. I am bring- 
ing them to you.’ For the space of several seconds her expression 
held its wordless beauty, then she sank into a state of unconscious- 
ness and died the following day.” 

ELIZABETH WATROUS. 


The following incident came from a clergyman who was a 
missionary in the Hawaiian Islands and who has reported many 
experiences to both Dr. Hodgson and myself.—Editor. 


Aug. 24th, 1908. 
PROFESSOR HysLop :— 

I report a case which, altho probably of no evidential value to 
you, is very precious to me. On Tuesday, Oct. 14th, 1873, about 4 
I’, M., at Medford, Mass., Mrs. Rebecca B. Weymouth, my step- 
mother, was dying of cancer. Mrs. Henry Palmer, a nurse, and 
myself were at the bedside. For an hour or two the sick lady had 
been in a deep slumber. She awoke suddenly, lifted her gaze toward 
the upper part of the room with a look of rapturous astonishment, 
and exclaimed, “ Sissy”. Then she sank back upon the pillow, and 
expired shortly after. 

Subsequently I conversed with Mrs. Palmer, and she fully cor- 
roborated the statement above given. Mrs. Palmer herself passed 
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away a few years ago; and I regret that she did not leave a written 
statement of the incident. 

“ Sissy ”’ was the pet name by which a sister of Mrs. Weymouth 
was generally called, while in the flesh. Her real name was Jose- 
phine Blodgett, and she departed this life in July, 1853, at Somer- 
ville, Mass. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. P. WEYMOUTH. 


The following incident is reported to us by a lady who knew 
the facts and vouches for their truth as published in the paper 
from which she takes the account, and the story must tell 
itself. —Editor. 





Bonaparte, lowa, May 17th, 1905. 
Pror, JAMEs H. Hysvop, 
Dear Sir:— 
I enclose an article taken from the local paper that I thought 
might be of interest. 


‘ 


[It is not one of the “ good little Lucy ” scenes that are sometimes 


written for effect. Part of the incident is not described. The dying 
girl recognized and conversed with the children she had known 
before their death. At the time she predicted her own death and 
selected the hymns she was in perfect health. 

I am intimately acquainted with the family and know them to be 
of the highest integrity. If the incident is of any value to the Society 
for Psychical Research, I will request the “ Aunt Rose” mentioned 
in the article to describe it fully, and I will send it to you. 

Respectfully yours, 
CATHERINE Ercnu. 


RUBY E. SCHMIDT. 


Miss Ruby E., the eldest child of Wm. F. Schmidt and wife, was 
born in Bonaparte, Feb. 11, 1891, and died April 12, 1905, in the 
home of her birth, never having lived in any other. She lived just 
fourteen years, two months, and one day. 

She was ill about two weeks with rheumatic fever and heart 
complications resulting in death. She seems to have had premoni- 
tions of death, having while yet in attendance at school selected the 
hymns “ Meet Me at the Portal,” “ Beckoning Hands,” “ Somewhere 
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the Sun is Shining,” “ Sometime We’ll Understand,” and “ Have 
Faith in God” to be sung at her funeral. She also selected as pall 
bearers her classmates, the Misses Grace Woods, Rosa Hamlin, June 
Henry, Grace Meredith, Monta Ryland and Lena Noske, and desig- 
nated the M. E. church as the place and the M. E. pastor as the 
officiating clergyman. Thus before taking ill and all through her 
illness she seems to have resigned herself to death. 

On the night of April 7 her aunt Rosa, being in attendance, testi- 
fies to her having full consciousness and praying audibly, repeating 
several times “O, Lord, take me home. O, hurry up,” then saying 
to her aunt she had seen children in heaven with whom she had been 
acquainted before their death. 

On the afternoon of March 5 of this year she was at the revival 
services at the M. E. church and when the altar call was given came 
forward and found Jesus in the forgiveness of her sins. Within a 
few days afterward an interested party called at her home and talked 
with her about her religious experience when she expressed herself 
as being glad she had made the start. 

Funeral services were held at the M. E. church Friday, April 14, 
at 2 P. M., her pastor, Rev. Mr. Wehn, officiating, with interment 
in the Bonaparte cemetery. 


The following incident is not evidential, but as the Editor 
knew the parties personally it is worth recording. —Editor. 


Philadelphia, Pa., May Ist, 1905. 
James H. Hystopr, Esq., 
Dear Sir:— 

Yours of April 23rd was duly received. When I entered the 
room at the death-bed of my mother I| heard her talking in an inaud- 
ible tone and I think turning her head from side to side. Suddenly 
she stopped and in a clear voice said, “ My mother” two or three 
times, and then “ My father” the same number of times. I turned 
towards the window and the nurse; she followed with the words: 
“ How beautiful”. Her head fell, and it was all over. She was dead 
only a moment after she said those words. 

Yours respectfully, 
J. A. SHEDWICK. 


Mr. W. J. Shedwick states on date of April 17th, 1905, that 
his mother died March 10th, 1905, so that the record of the facts 
is early. He confirms the story of his brother and the nurse, tho 
he was not a witness personally of the facts.—Editor. 
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519 West 149th St., New York, 
May 2nd, 1905. 

I am personally acquainted with Mr. W. J. Shedwick and have 
met Mr. James Shedwick, who was the witness of the incident that 
is here recorded. Both are reliable witnesses for such an incident. 
Neither of them is a spiritualist. Mr. W. J. Shedwick’s testimony 
is second hand, as he was not present at the death of his mother. 

The incident, with many thousands of a like kind, would repre- 
sent an interesting borderline phenomenon after evidence of a tran- 
scendental world had been obtained. 

James H. Hys.op. 

The following incidents explain themselves and one of them 
is especially interesting because it is associated with a death vision, 
by the lady herself, of the same personality that had appeared as 
a warning of the death of others. That is, we have an ordinary 
apparition premonitory of the death of others and also of the 
subject herself when she died, giving a double interest to the facts 
and showing that the two types must have the same explana- 
“ditor. 





Milwaukee, Wis., March 18th, 1907. 
Dr. JAMEs H. Hystopr, 
Dear Sir:— 

In the January number of the Journal of the Society for 
Psychical Research I notice that you ask for a variety of incidents 
bearing on the visions of the dying. While the experience which | 
send you may not be of much value alone, with others of its kind it 
may be evidential. 

My mother used to say that whenever there was about to occur 
the death of a friend or relative, she saw her own mother standing 
beside her and looking at.her. The first time that I knew of this 
vision of hers was when I was a girl of about 12. My mother’s most 
intimate friend, outside her own family, was dangerously ill. In the 
evening mother came from the friend’s house and coming into my 
room got into bed with me. When I awoke in the morning mother 
was sitting on the edge of the bed in a brown study. I spoke to her 
and she roused herself and said: “I fear Mrs. F is no more” 
I asked her why she said that and she replied: “ Mother appeared to 
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me just now”. Then she explained her belief that grandmother 
always appeared to her before the death of anyone she loved, and 
added: “ As I opened my eyes this morning, lying there beside you, 
| saw mother standing looking over the foot-board of the bed at me, 
very intently ”. 

In less than an hour my aunt came up from Mrs. F.’s to say that 
she had passed away early in the morning. 

I do not distinctly recall any other instance of this hallucination 
of hers until the morning before her own death, about fifteen years 
later. She had had an attack of pneumonia, but the doctor had said 
that she was better and I was feeling much easier about her. I was 
taking care of her alone that night. About four in the morning, 
when I went up to the bed to give her medicine or stimulant—I have 
forgotten which—she aroused from a light slumber, looked up at me 
very keenly and said: “ Mother has just been with me”. The sig- 
nificance of it flashed over me at once and I could hardly control 
myself enough to give her the medicine I had in my hand. I went 
into the other room at once to call father to go for the doctor. 
Before he could arrive she had sunk into a stupor, and passed away 
in a few hours. Those were the last conscious words, or rather I 
should say intelligible words that she ever spoke to me. They were 
spoken in as clear and distinct a voice as she ever used. 

She died of heart failure, a reaction from pneumonia. My 
grandmother died a month before I was born. 

Another incident that I have only by hearsay was this: My 
mother told me that her father, on his death-bed, and when they 
thought he was just about gone, suddenly raised a little from his 
pillow, opened his eyes wide and called out in a glad, clear tone: 
“Why, Dada!” This was the name of his wife’s brother with whom, 
as a young man, he had been very intimate, and who had been dead 
for many years. 

None of my mother’s own brothers and sisters are now living to 
verify this incident. 

Yours truly, 
Ipa M. STREET. 


Gail Hamilton, in her little book which she called “ X Rays” 
gives two instances of such visions which are particularly interest- 
ing, one of them because it is not so distinctly premonitory of 
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death as the popular belief supposes. It will be proper to remark 
that many people think that an apparition of the dead by an appar- 
ently dying person is a sure sign of death. This is not always 
true, but it is always true that the person is very near death and 
as death so often follows such a condition the coincidence easily 
gives rise to the belief. Gail Hamilton got the story from a lady 
who knew the facts. ‘The case resembles that of Daisy Dryden 
which we recently published.—Editor. 


A little lad, robust, fun-loving, free, until he was eight years oa; 
began then to fail in body and to mature in mind, until his spiritual 
nature seemed to have absorbed mental and physical, in development 
for another world. One evening, as it began to draw toward the 
first day of the week, half sitting, half lying in his great easy chair, 
he said to his eldest sister, who was watching by him. “I think this 
is the last night I shall spend with you.” He spoke in perfectly calm 
and ordinary tone. His sister fearing that he was dying, called in 
her mother but continued to stand over him and pressed her hand 
upon his brow. He immediately reached up his hand as tho in 
trouble, saying, “ Don’t put your hand there H—, I don’t see out of 
my eyes as you do. You've got your hand where my sight comes 
in;” then lying back with closed eyes, laboring hard for breath, he 
suddenly exclaimed, “ Oh, what a beautiful sight! See those little 
angels.” ‘What are they doing?’ asked his sister. “Oh they 
have hold of hands, and wreaths on their heads, and they are dancing 
in a circle around me. Oh, how happy they look and they are 
whispering to each other. One of them says I have been a good 
little boy and they would like to have me come with them.” He lay 
still awhile and then seeming delighted exclaimed, “ See there come 
some older angels two at one end and two at the other.” “ Do 
you know any of them?” “ Yes, Uncle E. (who died about six 
months before) but there are a whole row of older ones now standing 
behind the little ones.” “ Do they say anything to you?” “ Yes, but 
I can’t tell you as they tell me, for they sing it beautifully. We can’t 
sing so.” “‘ Can’t you tell what they say?” “ Keep still, don’t talk, 
and I will listen and tell you. They say, ‘Come little J. and be 
happy with us.” Grandma is speaking now. She says I’m a good 
little boy and if I come now she will take care of me. Uncle E. is 
speaking now and he says, ‘ Write and tell them I am happy.’ He 
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says if | do not get better I shall come and be with him, in a world 
of love and joy. Oh, this is Sally (his mother’s sister who died in 
her youth before his mother’s marriage.) She says I have a good 
mother, but if I don’t stay with my mother, I shall go and be happy 
with aunt Sally, and she will be like a sister to me.” He looked 
around the room and inquired how many were present; being told, 
he said, “ There is one wanting, my dear father.” He was told that 
his father should be immediately sent for. After this he asked if 
we should know when he was dead. He felt that he was falling 
asleep. On being assured that we should know, he remained as if 
going to sleep for some moments. Then brightening up and in a 
stronger voice, “I guess I shall live longer; I don’t think I shall die 
now ; the angels said, if | did not get better, | should come and be 
with them, and the angels are leaving me.” In a few moments he 
said, “ They are all gone.” 

The significant incidents of these experiences are the appear- 
ance of the Uncle and the aunt Sally. The latter had been dead 
more than thirty years and the boy only 9 years old had never 
known anything about her. When he mentioned her he had said 
she was his mother’s sister and when asked how he knew he said 
she had told him this when she gave the name of Sally. There 
were many other experiences resembling those of Daisy Dryden. 
He lingered for three months, when he died. The following 
was the experience of his brother who was in Europe at the time 
of the boy’s death: 


At the time of the little boy’s death, an older brother was abroad 
and failed to receive the tidings sent him. In a letter written three 
weeks afterwards he wrote: “| should feel anxious about J. were it 
not that I am sure from certain causes, that he is better.” On the 
same day, after mailing this letter, he received the information of his 
little brother’s death. He immediately wrote again: “I say J. has 
told me he is happy. I wrote in my other letter that I was not 
anxious about him, for certain causes; but I was almost ashamed to 
give those causes. It was but a misinterpretation of my dreams, 
or rather, my conversation with him, that caused me to attribute 
his comfort to this world. I had framed in my mind the following 
to write in that letter, but thought I would not: “ I know J. is happy 
and free from pain, whether in this world or any other; for he has 
told me he is happy!” He then gave a description of a dream or 
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vision in which was ‘ such realness ’"————something so unlike all 
he had ever experienced before, that it rested in his mind as perfect 
and reliable information.” 

We should have had the details of this incident. The experi- 
ence is imperfect and is interesting only for its approximation 
to cross reference. 

The next incident occurred in the family of Mr. James G. 
Blaine, the American statesman. Gail Hamilton also narrates 
that and seems to have obtained it firsthand, as she did some of the 
others she records. Mrs. Coppinger was the daughter of Mr. 
Blaine and Walker was the name of his son. The following 
is the story. 


Mrs. Coppinger died two weeks after the death of her brother 
Walker. In the latter stages of her illness, she more than once 
spoke of his presence and tried to convince others of it. “ Do you 
not see Walker?” she asked. “ He is looking at you as if he loved 
you”. When, two years afterward, her father was near the other 
world, as he lay quiet and silent in the evening dusk, a sorrowing 
watcher said, in a low voice, “I am dreading all the time to hear 
him talk of Walker. Don’t you remember Alice?” The next 
evening at the same hour we were sitting in the same place, when 
Mr. Blaine suddenly exclaimed “ Walker!” in the familiar tone of 
slight, pleasant surprise.” 

Mr. Blaine soon afterward died and here we have the same 
apparition coming at different times to two members of the family 
in articulo mortis. 


The following case also came from one who was a member ot 
the Society, tho reporting it first hand, and it could have been 
corroborated by certain relatives, but they took too little interest 
in the subject to help out the informant, as her own reply to my 
inquiries indicated.—Editor. 





Brooklyn, N. Y., Jan. 8th, 1917. 
Dr. Hyswor, 


Dear Sir:— 

Enclosed I send you an account of a death vision which I got 
from an acquaintance of mine. He has left out one point in the story 
as he told it to me some time ago. He said that his wife not only saw 
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Harry, her son, but exclaimed: “‘ Why, there’s Matt, too!” This 
Matt held such heretical opinions that she never expected to see 
him in the other world, so that her mentioning him at that time was 
surprising. 
Sincerely yours, 
Mary F. MEerwIin. 


The following is the account referred to in the letter, in the 
handwriting of the gentleman who had told my informant.— 
Editor. 


Brooklyn, N. Y., Jan. 8th, 1907. 
Dr. JAMEs H. Hys op, 
Dear Sir:— 

My wife and self, before her last sickness and death in the year, 
January, 1895, had a few discussions whether the stories we had 
heard and read about persons seeing relatives and friends after 
their death were true or not. As the result she told me before she 
died that if she could she would let me know, as I had no faith in 
such tales, always treating them as dreams or delusions, caused by 
sickness. 

Two hours before she lost consciousness she started up and called 
to those about the bedside, in my presence and also of two of my 
daughters: “ Oh, I see Harry”, who was our oldest son. He had 
died a few years before, February, 1886. 

My son, who had died in the year 1886, had been sick a long 
time. About an hour before he died he called out: “I see Uncle 
Matt ”, of whom he was very fond in his boyhood days, “ I see them 
all in white’. Whether he was conscious or not I do not remember, 
altho my daughters claim that he was. 

I do not wish my name or address published, but give you the 
incidents just as they occurred and for what they may be worth in 
your investigations, as I am interested. 

Yours truly, 


H P 





In replies to inquiries the gentleman stated that he beionged 
to the Society of Friends or Quakers. His wife had attached a 
meaning to the incident when she told it. The uncle had died a 
number of years before the son died, perhaps 10 or 12.—EFditor. 
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Another informant sent me a printed account of the death of 
his wife from cancer in which she was called back, as he claims, 
in answer to prayer, for some days. When she was thought to 
be dying she suddenly said to her husband: ‘* Why did you bring 
me back?” In speaking subsequently about this to her intimate 
friend, she said: “‘ | have some beautiful experiences to relate to 
you concerning what I have seen on the other side.” But she did 
not live to tell the story of those experiences. 

The incident has nothing about it to distinguish it from hal- 
lucination and nothing to make it coincidental. But it belongs to 
a type which should be recorded and if details could be obtained 
all the better.—Editor. 





The following incident was read at the Memorial Session of 
the American Institute of Homeopathy, at Baltimore, on the 
evening of June 25th, 1916, by Dr. E. H. Pratt, of Chicago, IIl. 
It was mentioned in the course of his address. It is a vision of 
the dying and but for this public utterance might require further 
corroboration. But that is impossible at the present date, as it 
occurred long ago. It is recorded here only for the association 
with other instances and to give it a more permanent as well as a 
more significant record. | happen to know Dr. Pratt personally, 
who sent the reprint of the address to me. His testimony on a 


matter of this kind would be accepted by his colleagues.—Editor. 





“My sister Hattie, while attending school at Mt. Carroll Semin- 
ary, suffered an attack of malignant diphtheria. She was brought 
home to be under our father’s care, but he was unable to save her, 
and after a few days of extreme suffering her spirit took its flight 
into what seems to most of us such a dark, impenetrable expanse of 
appalling immensity. A death-bed scene occurred, so wonderful, 
realistic, and impressive, that altho I was but ten years of age at the 
time, my memory picture of that event is as vivid and distinct as 
tho it were taken but yesterday. 

“Her bed was in the middle of the living room, and my mother, 
father, younger sister, and a few friends were standing about it, 
gazing earnestly upon my sister’s dear features, as the light of life 
gradually went out, and the ashy pallor of death settled over them. 
Hattie’s going out was not abrupt. It was a gradual fading away, 
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very calm and apparently free from pain. Altho her throat was so 
choked up with diphtheritic membrane that her voice was very thick, 
and it required close attention to catch all of her words, her mind 
seemed unusually clear and rational. 

“She knew she was passing away, and was telling our mother 
how to dispose of her little personal belongings among her close 
friends and playmates, when she suddenly raised her eyes as tho 
gazing at the ceiling toward the farther side of the room, and after 
looking steadily and apparently listening for a short time, slightly 
bowed her head, and said: ‘ Yes, grandma, | am coming, only wait 
just a little while, please.’ Our father asked her, ‘ Hattie, do you 
see your grandma?’ Seemingly surprised at the question she 
promptly answered, ‘ Yes, papa, can’t you see her? She is right 
there waiting for me.’ At the same time she pointed toward the 
ceiling in the direction in which she had been gazing. Again ad- 
dressing the vision she evidently had of her grandmother, she 
scowled a little impatiently and said, ‘ Yes, grandma, I’m coming, 
but wait a minute, please.’ She then turned once more to her mother, 
and finished telling her what of her personal treasures to give to 
different ones of her acquaintances. At last giving her attention 
once more to her grandma, who was apparently urging her to come 
at once, she bade each of us good-bye. Her voice was very feeble 
and faint, but the look in her eyes as she glanced briefly at each one 
of us was as lifelike and intelligent as it could be. She then fixed 
her eyes steadily on her vision but so faintly that we could but just 
catch her words, said, ‘ Yes, grandma, I’m coming now.’ Then 
without a struggle or evidence of pain of any kind she gazed steadily 
in the direction she had pointed out to us where she saw her 
grandma, until the absence of oxygen in her blood stream, because 
respiration had ceased, left her hands and face all covered with the 
pallor of lifeless flesh. 

“She was so clear-headed, so positive of the vision and presence 
of her grandma, with whom she talked so naturally, so surprised 
that the rest of us could not see grandma, the alternation of her at- 
tention and conversation between her grandma and father and 
mother were so distinctly photographed upon the camera of my 
brain that I have never since been able to question the evidence of 
the continuance of distinct recognizable life after death. Her grand- 
mother had died a few years previously, and before that she and 
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grandma had always been such close friends, and the recognition of 
each other as Hattie left her body to join her dearly beloved grandma 
in the realms beyond the vision of our physical eyes was so unques- 
tionable and complete in every detail that it seems impossible to ac- 
count for the remarkable event on any theory except that her 
grandma was alive and so completely like herself while on earth that 
Hattie’s recognition of her was instantaneous and unquestionable, a 
real genuine experience.” 


The present instance is a transitional one to the second class 
of visions. It might, indeed, have been put into that class, as the 
vision of Christ so closely allies it with hallucinations presumably 
caused by religious beliefs. But, for the reason that in type it 
resembles those which may be veridical and represents a single 
form in the apparition, | allow it to stand at the end of the first 
class on the borderland of the second type, and it may be regarded 
as like the sea-anemone which can be put into either the animal or 
the vegetable kingdom. If it be animal it is because it shows an 
albuminous structure, and if it be vegetable it is because it is not 
mobile. Hence the present instance of apparition may be treated 
as of either type or as belonging to both at the same time, with 
the settlement of the question depending on the probabilities after 
a sufficiently large census of such phenomena has been taken to 
determine the probabilities one way or the other. 

It is not necessary to suppose that the veridical nature of it 
depends on the fact or probability that it really represents the 
appearance of Christ. It might be veridical altho it be caused by 
some one else than the personality represented. It might be a 
symbolic experience and not the product of the personality ap- 
parent. That is one of the interests in the case and the same fact 
may be noted in the next case. The ground of this has been indi- 
cated in mediumistic experiments, to which I have called attention 
in the discussion of Mrs. Sidgwick’s Report. Cf. Journal Am. 
S. P. R., Vol. XI, pp 47-69. It is the appearance of Christ that 
excites scepticism, because (1) ancient personalities generally do 
not so appear, and (2) the religious interest is so strong and so 
common as to create a doubt about veridicity. But the moment 
that we are forced to admit that the vision may be symbolic and 
may be caused by any other personality, we eliminate the usual 
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objection and have to await what investigation may prove as to 
symbolic phenomena in this field.—Editor. 





DYING GIRL SEES THE REDEEMER. 
Chicago, Il. 

My grandmother was considered a very sympathetic friend and 
neighbor ; if illness or trouble were in a family they would send for 
her from all the countryside. 

She once told me this story. It happened one bright spring day 
some years ago. Having been there at the time, she vouched for the 
incident. 

A young girl lay dying of consumption. She had not been delir- 
ious but very weak, and lay back upon the pillow languidly. 

Grandmother, her own mother and a friend stood near, thinking 
every breath would be her last. 

Suddenly the girl raised up in bed with startling energy. A look 
of surprise and wonder crossed her face; stretching out one hand 
and pointing to a certain place, she exclaimed with labored breathing 
“T see— I see—”’. 

“What do you see, darling?” her mother asked, bending close. 

“] see Jesus—He is coming.” Instantly she fell back upon the 
pillow, dead. 

Grandma and the other friends could see nothing where she had 
pointed, but they were convinced that the dying girl saw the Saviour 
as plainly as did the disciples on the sea of Galilee. 

FRANCES KELLEY. 


CLASS II. 


The following cases are of another type. ‘They are not 
strictly “‘ visions of the dying’”’, but only because the persons 
finally recovered after being very near death. In one case the 
person was actually taken for dead. They, too, may be called 
borderland cases. Only one of them, the second, contains pos- 
sible supernormal information. In this one the lady saw her own 
body and a table which she had never seen before, according to 
her tesumony. ‘They may all be veridical in their nature, but they 
lack distinct proof of this and must pass as unusual experiences 
in the crisis which might have terminated in death. The only 
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way to prove their veridicity would be to try cross reference with 
a psychic and this method has been forbidden us, so to speak, by 
the lack of means to carry on such experiments. But lying on 
the borderline of provably supernormal phenomena, they are in- 
teresting as events which might prove to be veridical without 
being taken for what they superficially appear to be. The third 
case repeats an apparition of Christ which allies it to the last one 
in class one and suggest symbolic meaning whether we regard 
it as subjective or veridical. But all of them, whether provably 
veridical or not, represent a type which should be on record and 
their very quantity in the end’ might suggest a character that 
further and experimental study might prove to be significant. 
The usual difficulty with such experiences is that we are apt to 
take them as testimony to realities which we cannot help doubt- 
ing. It is the choice between reality and subjective hallucination 
that forces most people to doubt their meaning for the transcen- 
dental. It is easier to believe that such experiences are pure hal- 
lucinations than to accept them as indicating the reality apparent 
in them, especially as the physical conditions are such as to sug- 
gest the liability to hallucinations. But the peculiar character and 
occasion of their occurrence compared with the general absence 
of provable delirium at death keeps a possible meaning before the 
mind and if we can be brought to suppose that they might be 
veridical hallucinations, it would remain only to contrive methods 
of investigation and experiment that would decide this question. 
Once determined, they might have great significance and have all 
the meaning of the reality often supposed in connection with 
them. They may illustrate an important mental process in the 
spiritual world.—Editor. 


THe Baptist Arcus 
EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT 
529 Third Ave., Louisville, Mar. 25th, 1908. 
Dr. Hystor :— 

Ask Rev. W. C. James, Ph.D., Richmond, Va., to tell you of 
some music which came to him when a boy. He is an unusual spirit 
and will take interest in your work. You might enclose this note. 

Very respy., 
J. A. PRESTRIDGE. 
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Home Mission Boarp 
OF THE 
SOUTHERN Baptist CONVENTION, 
714 Austell Building, Atlanta, Ga., March 31, 1908. 
Dk. JAMES Hystop, 
Dear Brother :— 

I received your favor of March 28th. I do not know to what 
incident Dr. Prestridge refers, but 1 am sending you under separate 
cover a copy of Our Home Field, which contains a statement of a 
recent experience related by Dr. N. R. Townsend, of Arkadelphia, 
Ark. Dr. Townsend is a thoroughly reliable Christian gentleman. 

| have also for publication a statement made by Dr. E. W. Bar- 
nett, of Carthage, Miss., of an experience which he had with his 
brother some years ago. Several things similar to this have in the 
course of my ministry come under my observation. It may be that 
| related some other to Dr. Prestridge, or perhaps he read Dr. 
Townsend’s article and refers to it. 

Yours fraternally, 
J. F. Love, 


Asst. Cor. Secretary. 


Carthage, R. F. D. No. 1, Miss., April 9th, 1908. 
Dr. JAMES H. Hystop, 
My Dear Sir:— 

Yours of the 3rd making inquiry in regard to a communication 
| had written Mr. J. F. Love is before me. I am unable to give you 
much information on the subject. It was in the spring of 1880, I 
think. My brother, who was a boy of about 15 years old, had an 
attack of pneumonia and the attending Dr. (who is now dead) told 
me and the other members of the family that he could not get well, 
and that on a certain night, after he had been sick for about ten days, 
that he thought my brother would die. My brother had been un- 
conscious for two or three days, so on that night that the Dr. was 
expecting him to die, one of our neighbors and myself kept watch 
by his bedside. He had not spoken or showed any sign of life for 
more than 24 hours 





and at midnight he roused up and opened his 
eyes and asked us to listen to that sweet music—he repeated it sev- 
eral times, saying it was the prettiest music he ever heard and asked 
us if we did not hear it. Our neighbor said to me that he was dying 
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and | thought so too. Our neighbor said to my brother, calling him 
by name, “ Arden, you are going to a world worth ten thousand such 
worlds as this”. After he had spoken several times about hearing 
the sweet music, he went to sleep and when he awoke he was much 
better and continued to improve until he got well—he is living today 
—but he has never remembered anything about what he said to us 
that night. | believe he heard the music from the look that was on 
his face. This is all I can tell you about the circumstance. The 
other party that was with me at the time is still living, but I do not 
know his P. O. His name is J. M. Hoyne and I think his postoffice 
address is Philadelphia, Neshoba Co., Miss. Any other assistance 
i can render you will be cheerfully given. 

Yours respect., 


EK. W. BARNETT. 


New Smyrna, Fla., Jan. 19, 1909. 


Pror, JAMEs, 
Dear Sir:— 

Seven years ago in the Castle grounds at Marburg an old student 
of yours, during conversation, remarked, “I don’t want to die, I 
want to be alive”. I looked at him in amazement (he was studying 
theology) and replied: “ Why, don’t you know that you are far more 
alive when you are dead than you are now?” and related to him the 
following incident in my life. 

At the close he said, “ That ought to be on record; you ought to 
write that to Prof. James, of Harvard.” 

Only the fear that the letter would be an intrusion, or the con- 
tents of no interest to you has prevented my doing so. Mr. L—— 
is Professor of Psychology in Mich. S$. N. College, and I think no 
one would question my word, although I am well aware that most 
people would smile at the following story—probably think I 
dreamed it; perhaps I did—only, I myself, cannot understand that 
explanation. 

I must tell you first how very ill I was in one of our largest hos- 
pitals. Il remembered afterward that for a day or two I had for- 
gotten that my only child and husband ever were in existence. But 
to my mind no thought of death came. It was as if I had never 
heard of death. For the first few days I was always thinking, “I 


will be better tomorrow ”. Then I was not so sure it would be “ to- 
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morrow ”’, it might be two or three days later, but,—/ was going to 
be better. That was positive knowledge to me. 

When I became too weak to speak much—it seemed the same as 
being upon a road. When I reached the end where there was an 
invisible wall, I should come back. There was no other way. One 
day the house physician said, “ Yours is one of the most exceptional 
cases we have upon record”. Sunday the nurse tried to impress 
upon my mind that I must do a certain thing. I whispered “I 
can’t”. She replied, “ you must—you simply must, it is the last 
thing on earth we can ever do for anyone”. Still not the faintest 
thought even of death. That evening the house physician clasped 
my foot—and so on up to my knee, and I thought “ What in the 
world does he do that for ”, and wondered at his manner, it was so 
utterly careless, and devoid of any touch of humanity even—and he 
had always been perfect kindness before. But I could not speak. 

Monday morning my first consciousness was that the crisis was 








past. | was coming back, but I could not move an eyelash or a 
finger. I felt a hand touch my chin and heard my Dr.’s voice say 
“smile a little”. 1 was perfectly motionless, but I exerted every 
atom of will power | had to keep my teeth from chattering, tor I 
thought if the Dr. saw that he would know the intense agony he had 
caused me, and it would kill him. To me then it was impossible any 
one could live, knowing that they had caused another such agony. 

I felt as if all the bones of my head were slipping out, as bones 
fall out of overdone meat. Several days later the lady who had been 
at the head of the training school of nurses eighteen years, came in 
two different days and said, “ Mrs. L., you are a very remarkable 
woman to me—remarkable to be alive at all”, and again, “ You 
must have a very strong constitution,—there is nothing else on this 
earth that could ever have pulled you through ”’, and every word was 
so emphatic. I wished so much to talk with her, but could not. 
My nurse said, “ None of us can understand it, it is simply a miracle, 
that is all”. 

The long preamble is ended. 

I could never remember when I first remembered this—I was so 
very weak—but it was not before that Monday—every incident of 
those days is clear to me. My first consciousness, (it was merely 
consciousness of being, no knowledge of personality or place) was 
of rising slightly, as mist rises from the ground, and moving to the 
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foot of the bed. Then I was conscious of size, (this sounds ridicu- 
lous, but I am simply telling you the experience) about as lage as 
my head, then instantly, rising, I was myself. Poised in the air at 
the foot of the bed. And yet seeing myself lying upon the bed. If 
you were to look up this instant and see yourself sitting in the chair 
opposite, and yet you know you are in your present position, can you 
imagine your amazement? Anowing both things are true. 

Neither can I tell you mine, when I saw myself lying so white and 
still, and that stillness filled me with awe unspeakable. I saw my Dr. 
standing by the bed, his hand on my pulse, and I knew, intuitively, 
that at that moment there was nothing else on earth to him, but 
watching for the next pulsation. Beyond the Dr. there was a dark 
shadow, taller than the Dr. I always wondered who that was, as 
everyone else I saw just the same as I see people now. I turned, and 
against the wall was a table. I had the impression of something 
white in it. | say “in it” because there was a rim around the table. 

It was like an inverted box cover, and I had never seen or heard 
of such a table before ; there were three nurses bending over it. One 
at either side and one in front. I thought, “ They are working with 
the rapidity of lightning obeying the Dr.’s orders.” 

As you walk along the street in autumn deep in thought, dead 
leaves drift by you. You are conscious of them, but they are of no 
importance. So I was conscious of the above, but what was so per- 
factly wonderful was this knowledge, “ Why, I can go up to these 
girls, | can put my arms around them, I can lay my head upon their 
shoulders, and they «on’t know itt. 

Then I turned and passed out of the room as a cloud appears to 
us to move. _There was no other motion or exertion. I passed 
through the empty hall and on down the broad front steps. ‘he 
streets were bright as day, but empty. And then I was filled with 
the most ineffable bliss—those words express nothing. ‘There are 
no words known to man in which to tell you. One could have all 
the wealth and fame and honor, all the love and joy of earth, never 
knowing a sorrow, or pain, and still they would have absolutely not 
the faintest knowledge of the joy, happiness, perfect blessedness, 
that I that instant knew. There are no words with which to tell. 
Everything was absolutely perfect in this world, everywhere. I have 
only one child left me, yet at that instant, or if I could always be in 
that condition of mind, what you will, there is not one thing that 
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could come to her in life that could grieve me, because nothing could 
come that would not be perfect for her. It was as if the whole world 
were in the hands of infinite love, and infinite wisdom. ‘There was 
nothing wrong. Everything was perfect for every creature, and of 
the joy of that perfect knowledge, of the perfect guidance for every- 
one, | can tell you nothing. Really, | feel as if I had heen trying ta 
write a sermon, and yet | have not given you a glimpse of the truth. 

That was all. I lost consciousness there. I cannot explain. | 
cannot tell what to think. If a dream, what about the table with a 
top like an inverted box cover ? 

| was so weak when I left the hospital and could not have talked 
with strangers anyway about such an experience—that | asked no 
questions, but I always knew that sometime I should return to the 
city, to find out if there were really such tables in existence. ‘Three 
years later a nurse from that hospital had a case in the home of a 
friend of mine. I called, described the size of table and top, and 
asked “ Are there such tables made, and do you use them in your 
hospital?” She looked at me curiously and slowly replied, “ Yes, we 
have such tables, to hold appliances, to wheel in and out of rooms in 
cases of emergency.” ‘To me the memory of these things is a won- 
derful comfort. 

| hope I have not troubled you unduly by writing what you will 
possibly consider nothing but hallucinations. 

I am very sincerely, 
Mrs. S. B. L——. 


New York, March 22, 1909. 
Dr. CARSTENS, 
My Dear Sir :— 

A Mrs. L——, who seems to have had an operation at Harper 
Hospital, in Detroit, in 1898, writes me of some of her experiences 
while she was unconscious. As you are said to have been the 
physician on the occasion I should be pleased to know if you can 
recall anything interesting or striking about her case. It seems that 
she was very difficult to bring back to consciousness. I should be 
glad to have from you any statement that would serve to corroborate 
her story, as she remembers it. 

Very sincerely, 
James H. Hystop. 
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620 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich., March 24, 1909. 
Dr. JAMEs H. Hystop, Secretary, 
Dear Doctor :-— 

In answer to your letter will say that Mrs. S. B. L was oper- 
ated upon by me July 13, 1897, for laceration of the cervix. She 
was a very nervous, hysterical patient and we thought the trouble 
might be caused by the scar tissue, as it so often is. 

During the operation, however, I detected an enlargement of the 
ovary, a tumor, but did not feel justified to remove it without her 
knowledge and consent. She improved some and returned home to 
Lansing and her family physician, Dr. Campbell, took care of her. 
Her nervous symptoms again became worse and she returned to me. 
I operated August 17, 1898, removing the left ovary. Nothing 
special occurred during the operation or recovery, nor when under 
the aneesthetic, or when bringing her to. She would not know it even 
if it was so. But she was a very hysterical patient, simple hysteria 
as we find in so many. It took hard work to make her get up and 
be about. She always claimed she could not. She had all kinds of 
symptoms, as such cases always have. 

She finally returned home and I have not heard from her for ten 
years until I received your letter. Looking up the records I recall 
the case very well. There is nothing special about her case, but like 
plenty others, with what we call hysterical, a little weak mentally, 
that is, lack of will power or something else that makes up an evenly 
balanced mind. 

Hoping this will help you, I remain, 

Yours truly, 





J. H. CarstEens. 


Union Theological Seminary, New York City, 
Librarian’s Office, March 26, 1907. 
PROFESSOR JAMES H. Hys.op, 
My Dear Sir:— 

In the winter of 1901-02 Mrs. L , of Ypsilanti, was in Mar- 
burg, Germany, and told me some story of an experience of psycho- 
logical interest. I did not record it, nor can I remember what it was. 
Doubtless I told her to send it to Professor James, under whom I 
once studied a little psychology and cosmology. 

Mrs. L impressed me as a level-headed woman, and I should 
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not discount her experiences unduly. Too bad the record is not con- 
temporaneous with the facts. 
Very truly yours, 
Wa. WALKER ROCKWELL. 


New Smyrna, Fla., Jan. 30, 1909. 

Pror, J. H. Hysiop, 
Dear Sir:— 

Prof. James writes me that he has forwarded my letter to you 
and you may think best io publish parts of it. 

If it makes no difference I would rather you did not give my 
name on account of the notoriety it would cause in Mich., where, 
through Mr. L 





’s work, we are everywhere known. 

It is very strange. Ever since I remembered that experience | 
have known that, if we could only be in the faintest degree in the 
same condition of happiness I was in before I lost consciousness, 
death would only bring the greatest joy, instead of the deepest grief 
to those who are left. It seemed to me then that one must clap their 
hands and sing for joy continually to think their loved ones had gone 
to that life. In no way could they possibly express their gladness. 
And I know by experience of what I speak. 

Very truly, 
Mrs. S. B. L——. 


New Smyrna, Fla., Mar. 16, 1909. 
Dr. JAMES H. Hystop, 
Dear Sir:— 

The student of Prof. James was W. W. Rockwell. ‘Two or three 
years ago he was Prof. or Assistant Prof. of Church History at 
Andover—I think—at least it was a Theological College in Mass. of 
which there was talk of moving it to Cambridge and incorporating 
it with Harvard. If the above does not find him I can get his ad- 
dress through his cousin, with whom my daughter was acquainted 
at Mt. Holyoke. 

I was at Harper Hospital, Detroit, Mich., first or second week of 
Aug., 1898. Dr..Carstens, Woodward Ave., Detroit, also head of 
Harper, was physician. 

I do not remember name of nurse, but the records would prob- 
ably show. 
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The lady at head of ‘Training School for nurses was Mrs. Gret- 
ter, still of Detroit, but not now connected with Harper. 


I think the same address would reach her, however; or I can get 
it after I reach home. Whether those people will remember me after 
so many years, when they have so many patients, I do not know. 
Mrs. Gretter might. I shall never forget how impressively she 
spoke to me those two different days, when I was still too weak to 
talk. I have never seen anyone from Harper since I left there, ex- 
cept that one nurse whom I asked about the table, and she was a 
stranger to me. 

I saw the Dr. and the three nurses by the table, just the same as 
[ should see you, if you were here now. But, question 4: “ Who 
was it that was standing by the Dr. ?” 

If you were in a dimly lighted room and could go behind the door 
and cut out a form from the deeper shadow, then place it in a 
brightly lighted room, that was what I saw. 

It was a head or more taller than the Dr., who is a very short 
man. When I first remembered this experience, that dark shadow, 
(I very much dislike the word, but no other seems applicable) was 
someone interested in me, standing there in that dark undefined 
form, watching me upon the bed; and as I wrote before, I was al- 
ways wondering who it could be. My first thought was of my 
physician from home. But then I knew he was larger than that 
form, that he was not in the city at that time, and that if he had 
been there he would have looked as he was, the same as the Dr. 
and the nurses. 

I cannot explain it, but even today I can no more put away the 
knowledge, or memory, of that being an actual somebody, let us say, 
than I can put away the memory of any friend of the past and say, 
“There never was any such person ”. 

I was only conscious where I was at the foot of the bed, poised, 
as one may say, in the air, my form about a foot from the floor, and 
[ was just as conscious of being myself as I am conscious of being 
myself here now writing to you. 

I was looking at my body just as I would look at the body of a 
stranger today, only my body and myself, if I may so speak, had 
been one for over forty years, and to instantly know yourself to be 
in one place, and to see what you had recognized so long as yourself, 
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lying white and still in another place, gives one an unthinkable shock 
of wonder and amazement. 

In writing this I comfort myself with the thought that it is merely 
the record of a remembered something, otherwise you would surely 
think me not in my right mind. 

Do you think it could have been a dream? Could things we could 
never imagine in our waking hours come to us in dreams; things we 
have never known? the table, for instance. 

Very truly, 
Mrs. S. B. L——. 


Charlotte, N. C., Jan. 22, 1907. 


Mr. JAMEs H. Hystop, 
Dear Sir :— 

In reply to your letter I must say I have no first hand knowledge 
of the death-bed vision. But I have several times heard my mother 
(who has just died) tell of the following :— 

My sister, fourteen years of age, died of diphtheria. She suf- 
fered greatly until some time before her death (several hours, I be- 
lieve), but was conscious to the last. 

Our younger brother, a child of three, had died five days before, 
of the same disease. Just before her death my sister suddenly ex- 
claimed, “ See all of the angels!” On being asked where, she said 
the room was filled with them, and then pointing, she said, “ And 
there is Sanford!” (the dead brother). I believe she knew he had 
died. Soon she said, “ Hear them singing—how beautiful!” and 
died at once without any struggle. 

I believe no one present saw anything. My mother heard a 
sound which seemed to her like that of moving wings. My mother 
was an educated woman, not superstitious but exceedingly devout. 
She never laid stress on the sound she heard, but believed most posi- 
tively that her child saw both the “ angels ” and her brother. 

I think my sister said she saw Jesus just before exclaiming 
“ How beautiful”, but of this I am not positive. 

My father and mother tell the same story. My father, mother, 
and others were in the room at the time. 

A few days before either death, my mother, stepping out of 
doors, saw by the light of a full moon, in a vacant snow-covered lot, 
what she supposed was a friend ; but what proved on subsequent in- 
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vestigation not to have been. In fact the “vision” disappeared 
before a person could have passed out of sight, and the surface of 
the snow had no impress whatever upon it. My mother recognized 
the occurrence as an hallucination, realizing her own physical and 
emotional condition. I never knew her try to offer any explanation 
for it, religious or otherwise. 

I am a Harvard graduate, a student of psychology, and have 
things to publish later along this line. I have no reason to doubt the 
truth of the above and no explanation to offer. My people seldom 
spoke of it. I had questioned them closely concerning it. I should 
be glad to see your publication, and to know more of your work. 

Yours truly, 
L,. A. Davipson. 


The following case is from the records of Dr. Hodgson and 
belongs to the class of visions which are not proved to be 
veridical, but which are on the borderline of that type. After the 
introductory remarks regarding them it is only necessary here to 
acknowledge the authority for the case—Editor. 





A VIEW OF DEATH. 
The Sensations of a Man Who Was Near the Dark Valley. 

The editor of the Gardiner, Me., Journal has recently had a nar- 
row escape from death, his horse running away as he hung in the 
wheel. He thus describes his sensations: “ Oh, can’t some of my 
spirit friends do something to help me out of this scrape?” beseech- 
ingly I said or thought. It was a prayer not laid down in the books, 
and perhaps the form was not staid or formal. Short as it was it 
did me good. I saw then crowds of spirits around me, part of whom 
I knew. “I do not see what they can do”, I thought, but as they 
seemed to hover round the front of the wagon and over the horse, I 
wondered how they kept up with him. Then I thought perhaps 
they'll take the old horse’s strength away, but I couldn’t see very 
clearly how they were to do this, for old Robin was a hard customer 
to “ dematerialize ”. I probably should have lived but a few seconds 
longer. The reins had worn off upon the wheel just when my 
strength was all gone. Had I died people would pityingly have said 
it was a horrible death, but really I suffered very little. All the 
pain I have had up to now has not been equal to what I suffered last 
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summer in a day from the bite of an insect. The shock was such 
that my nerves of sensation were benumbed. I had no fear; in fact 
there was a physical sort of feeling that I was a bundle about three 
feet long, with a sort of handle to it (which was my left leg prob- 
ably), that was bouncing along the ground, which I was trying to 
untangle. Then there was another self who had to take care of the 
wheel, untangle the rein, take hold of old Robin, yell to the dog, and 
attend to matters generally, while the third self seemed to do the 
thinking, and I liked that one the best. I had often heard that in 
such crises as these one’s whole life passes in review before him, and 
I thought of that fact, but I had no such experience. I had only one 
regret for deeds done or left undone, and that was that I had ne- 
glected my usual custom of taking accident tickets, and this regret | 
felt ashamed of. My only thought was of my wife. The knowledge 
that I had faced death unflinchingly is not without satisfaction to 
me, and there is something that I feel, which | cannot describe, that 
assures me that there were more powerful influences than my own 
aiding, comforting and sustaining me. My religious friends will say 
that it was the Good Father, and it matters not what we call it—the 
feeling is the same. I do not feel of sufficient consequence to merit 
God’s special providence, but that loving friends from another sphere 
may have comforted and sustained me is not repugnant to my com- 
mon sense and does not lessen my idea of the goodness and greatness 
of the Creator. 


Gardiner, Me., May 11, 1906. 


L. EpMuNDs, Boston, 
Dear Sir:— 

Your favor dated May 3rd and directed “ Editor of Journal” 
reached me yesterday, having been delivered to my son, E. W. Mor- 
rell, editor of the Reporter-Journal. 1 sold him my paper, the 
Gardiner Home Journal, Nov. 16th, 1884: 

I know nothing of the paper extract you refer to. I was the per- 
son, however. Kersey Graves (1 believe that was the name) alluded 
to the affair in a small pamphlet, but made a mistake of a year in the 
date. I was dragged by a runaway horse some two-thirds of a mile, 
the reins having caught round my left leg as I jumped from the 
wagon. I was dragged nearly to death; in fact it was telegraphed 
that I was killed and the Portland Transcript, just going to press, 
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published a short obituary. I am the only person that I know oi 
who has read his own obituary. 

I am nearly 79; entirely blind in one eye and deaf in one ear, and 
nearly so in the other, and very infirm. I wrote an account of my 
sensations two weeks after and will send you a copy of the paper. if 
I can find it. 

I think I did pass from this world to the other for a short time, 
the night I was hurt. The sensation and place or condition was in- 
describably lovely, and I was loath to come back. 

Is your Society the same one that Dr. Hodgson was secretary 
of? I am descended from Nicholas Hodgson, of Kittery. 

Just now I am rather feebler than usual, and very busy. 

I use this paper as it takes the ink quicker, and I can see to 
write better. 1 will be willing to aid you if I can. 

Yours truly, 
HrrAM KELLY Morre.t. 


Gardiner, Me., June 3, 1906. 
L. EpMUNDs, Boston, 


Dear Sir:— : 

Yours of 29 May came duly to hand. As I do not know where 
to look for my papers containing the article referred to, 1 asked my 
wife to look over the bound files of the Gardiner Home Journal, and 
to bring me the number nearest Nov. 16, 1878, which I supposed 
contained the article which the copy you sent was quoted from. 

She brought me the file opened at the No. for Dec. 4, 1878. 1 
have Copied it all off and enclose it. As I am so blind, I have to use 
a lens to read with, it is a good deal more work for me to copy than 
to write original matter. I think I say that the notes in red are not 
in the original. 

I did not think, until I had copied the last paragraph, that I had 
dictated a previous article which was published Nov. 29th, in con- 
nection with a very humorous sketch of “ An Editor on a Tear ”, by 
my waggish brother, who was with me. I have not read my article 
by copy, as it is very hard for me to do so. If you find anything 
obscure send me the page and I will explain it. 

As I go back over that ride it affected me very much, it was hard 
for me; but I now wonder how I ever lived through it. 

I do not know much about the psychical research. I used to have 
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an idea that it was antagonistic to Spiritualism. I happened to be 
reading Hudson’s “ The Law of Psychic Phenomena”, and some 
things in it recall my experience and sensations. 

I had some wonderful opportunities to investigate Spiritualism 
in 1876 and after. The medium was a lady of my own town, and 
about my own age, and I had tests that ought to convince anyone. 

I believe Spiritualism is the key to clairvoyancy, hypnotism, 
telepathy, ghosts, witchcraft, and other occult mysteries. The 
medium I refer to is in this city, but I had had no sitting with her 
for 20 years, I think. I was one of the most skeptical of mortals, 
and am now. 

I am myself, or rather was, very susceptible to telepathic in- 
fluences. I have the proof now of a communication from Capt. 
John Drew, while on the ocean in Asia, and afterwards from Boston 
harbor. 

I had one from a dying cousin last Thursday ; though I thought 
it at the time was from a very old man in Rochester, N. Y. My 
cousin died in Ocean Park. 

I do not know why I bother you with these things, for | am too 
tired and feeble to write; the thought seems to impel me. 

I should join your Society if I could afford to, but I do not, and 
do not know as you would have me. 

Yours truly, 
HrrAM KELLY Morre.t. 


Article copied from the Gardiner, Me., Home Journal, of Dec. 
4, 1878. 
(It was written and copied by Hiram Kelly Morrell, and is a 
true account as I could write, and is a true copy.) 
HrraAM KELLY Morre.t. 


Gardiner, Me., June 1, 1906. 
This was dictated by me in my bed to an amanuensis. H. K. M. 


MY ACCIDENT. 
How One Feels Dying a Horrible Death. 


Saturday morning, Nov. 16th, I and my brother were riding just 
beyond New Mills Bridge, when the horse fell. My first impulse 
was to jump out and assist the horse, but as he immediately rose to 
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his feet I thought he would be all right. I noticed, however, that 
he had broken a piece of the left thill and that the sharp end pricked 
him as he rose. 

“The bridle is gone, jump!” said my brother, and he tumbled 
out of the hind part of the wagon before I had time to realize what 
he was saying. “ Robin” is somewhat famous for speed and endur- 
ance, and by this time he had struck a three-minute gait and was 
tearing along on the frozen ground at what to a nervous man would 
have been a fearful rate. { had no fears at all, however, and coolly 
picked up the reins and pulled a strain on them that would have split 
Robin’s mouth to his ears by the time he had got to the top of the 
hill, when, to my dismay, I realized my brother’s parting words, as 
I discovered I had pulled the bridle clear off to the horse’s shoulders. 
I coaxed him and tried to turn him up Mr. Hooker’s lane, but I 
might as well have tried to persuade the Kennebec to run over Beech 
Hill. I passed two teams safely, and as we were soon coming to a 
steep hill, and Robin’s heels seemed to show occasional signs of flying 
up, as the sharp thill would go into his shoulder, I thought it was 
perhaps advisable to alight. 

Strange as it may seem, cool as I felt, and calculating as I did 
the chance of a broken leg or shoulder as the least mischance. that 
could befall me, I never thought of jumping out of the hind part of 
the wagon. It seems now that I might have enveloped myself in the 
robes and have dropped out behind “as easy as falling off a log”. 
Did I believe in special providences, or in spirit control in material 
matters, I should believe that I had a lesson to learn, and that in- 
fluences outside of myself were teaching me it. At any rate I took 
one of the robes, threw it out, and picked the safest place to alight 
that I could find, jumped as far as 1 could against the motion of the 
wagon, so as to neutralize its power as much as possible. 

I immediately felt that my foot was caught in the rein, and as 
my momentum rolled me over three times, and I felt the reins wind- 
ing round my boot, a hopelessly helpless sinking sensation went over 
me. I do not remember being hurt at all by the fall. Indeed, I felt 
no sensation of striking. I fell face down, and glided quickly over 
the ground which, there, was pretty rough. I realized my situation 
like a flash. 

“You've been wishing you were dead all your life, and now you 
have your wish ”, something seemed to say to me. “I ought to have 
taken $6,000 more accident insurance’”’* “ How long will it take to 
kill me—will it be very painful?” All these thoughts and others 
went over me, and naturally I closed my eyes waiting results. Then 
I saw my pale wife (standing) and I thought of my little girl—and 
I felt ashamed of the wish to bleed the insurance company still more, 


*T at that time had all the regular accident insurance the Travelers would 
carry, but could have taken a day ticket, as I usually did. 
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and I thought perhaps I could roll over and untwist the reins and 
a desire to make the best of my chance came over me. I rolled over 
upon my back, and in doing so got my right leg into the hind wheel. 

“There goes a leg”, thought 1; “and if it catches in the wheel 
I'll be torn asunder ”’, and I grabbed the spokes of the wheel and 
held it. (For a moment, here, there seems to have been a little ob- 
scurity in my memory. As I received a cut over my eye, I now think 
I must have been dazed for a moment, and think I must have re- 
volved half over with the wheel, as | have an indistinct sense of 
being bent up, and grasping instinctively at the wheel.) I extracted 
my leg, and in so doing probably pulled off my right boot, which 
goes off and on very hard.* 

All this had not taken a quarter of the time you are reading it, 
for I had not got half down the first hill. I tried to get my right 
hand in my pocket to get my knife to cut the reins, but could not, and 
had | got it I could not have opened it, nor cut the reins had I had it. 
In doing so I lost control of the wheel. I thought I must again get 
hold of it at all hazards, and I tried again to catch it. We were 
going down hill at a fearful rate, the wheel buzzing so I could not 
see the spokes. They beat my hand and wrist awfully but at last I 
got hold, and I determined to hold on as long as I could, or till ] 
was free. 


“Oh, can’t some of my spirit friends do something to help me 
out of this scrape?” beseechingly I said or thought. It was a prayer 
not laid down in the books, and perhaps the form was not staid nor 
formal. Short as it was it did me good. I saw then, crowds of spir- 
its round me, part of whom I knew. “I do not see what they can 
do”, I thought, and as they seemed to hover over the horse I won- 
dered how they kept up with him. Then I thought perhaps they’ll 
take the old horse’s strength away, but I couldn’t see very clearly 
how they were going to do this, for old Robin was a hard customer 
to “ dematerialize ”’. 


As we rose up the next hill the ground was fearfully rough, and 
as I held the wheel and all its power jammed me on to the frozen, 
hubbly, ground it was hard on old Robin, and harder on me—but the 
brake on the wheel visibly checked his speed. ‘ Whoa, Robin, 
Whoa! Whoa!” I sang out, in my most coaxing tones. The old 
rascal turned his face towards me, and again I begged him to stop, 
but he was more frightened, shook his head, bent it down between 
his knees, and did his best, or worse. 


All this time, with my free foot, I was trying in vain to get the 
reins off my foot. Once as I was going up that rough hill I felt the 


*It was one of the old-fashioned long-legged calf boots and I had recently 
pulled the heel off with my boot-jack, and had a new one put on a short 
time before. 
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gravel grind into my bare flesh—for my thick cassimere pants * and 
new thick drawers did not last me twenty rods—I gave one groan, 
and wondered how long before all my flesh would be gone from 
there; and then I felt ashamed of groaning when the spirits were 
looking at me, and | groaned no more. I wanted them to beat that 
horse. I wanted to tell my wife how it all was—how I felt—and 
there was a feeling then that I was lifted over all the rough places, 
and I felt no pain, no fear. I felt that in some inscrutable way that | 
could not conceive of I was to be saved. Even now I cannot con- 
ceive how, after my clothes were so torn off, | was not more lacer- 
ated in the long distance I was dragged. 

It seemed to me the spirits were busy, oh, so busy, round the 
horse and the forepart of the wagon. 

Then a boy and a dog came out, and the dog barked, and it seemed 
to me | had more walking than I could hang out, and that Jordan 
was a hard road to travel. I yelled “ Get out!” to the dog,and so did 
the boy, and after a while he stopped. 

Just as we passed the house formerly owned by Woodward 
Thompson, I felt my strength giving out of my battered right hand. 
| knew I must hold on, and I put all the will I had into a final grasp, 
in vain. My hand fell powerless, and I felt it was all up with me. I 
laid my head on my left arm, hoping that my face might be spared 
so as not to shock my poor sick wife when I was carried home. I 
wondered if I should be torn to shreds, where they would pick me 
up, and had an idea it would be beside the road near the brick house 
on the hill (right opposite where he did stop)+, wondered how long 
it would be before | would be wholly unconscious, and with feeling 
akin to satisfaction that it was all over with so little suffering ; and 
a sort of feeling like going to meet old friends, I felt a sort of numb- 
ness stealing over me,—a consciousness of loving hands to take me, 
and I was free.t 

The boy came up to me and I came back to earth—with almost a 
feeling of regret. 

He asked me if I were dead (1 think) and I told him no, but all 
torn and pounded to pieces ; asked me what he should do, I told him 
to call someone and get me into a house. Mrs. Blith came out of her 
house and she was a strong warm-hearted woman, who did not gush 





* These pants were the very best heavy pants, bought the day before of 
Robt. Williamson, well known for the excellence of his work. 


I never wore 
them again. 


+ Doubtless all the bitterness of death had passed. That night I think I 


did go into the other sphere—and it was so beautiful I hated to come back— 
but I did. 


tI found out, afterwards, this was the place where the man lived who 
formerly owned him. 
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nor faint, nor go into hysterics,—said there were no men in the 
neighborhood, and asked what she should do. I told her if they 
would get me up I would walk in, and assisted by them I walked 
some ten rods up hill to the house. I was deadly cold and nearly 
fainted several times. She got my feet to the fire, made me some 
tea, and got me upon a couch by the stove. By this time others had 
come, and soon my brother was there. His terribly haggard face is 
the most prominent thing in my memories of the accident. He 
had followed along on my track picking up, first a robe, then my 
pocketbook, then a boot, and I have no doubt he actually suffered 
more than I did. 

I wanted them to get me home as soon as they could, for I 
feared the effect on my poor wife, but Mr. Hamilton, who had my 
hand, knew I could not stand it to ride home in a wagon, but my 
brother got on board a wagon to go and get a hack. After riding 
part way he got out and footed it to the New Mills, got a horse, went 
to the village and engaged a hack, went to the office, and sent word 
to my wife, and going back met the man on his way to the village. 
It would not hurt a fellow much to be dragged after that horse. 

Meantime I had taken hold of the hand of Mrs. B. and Mr. Ham- 
ilton and I knew if they had any life in them I could get vitality 
enough to last me home, and I did. I soon felt as lively as a cricket, 
and when I got home I wanted them to let me walk up the hill, but 
they didn’t, nor could I have done so had I tried. 

I probably should not have lived but a few seconds longer. The 
reins had worn off upon the wheel just when my strength was all 
gone. Had I died people would have pityingly said it was a horrible 
death. But really I suffered but very little. All the pain I have had 
up to now has not been equal to what I suffered last summer in a 
day from the bite of an insect. The shock was such that my nerves 
of sensation were benumbed. Words can give but a very faint idea 
of my thoughts and sensations, though I have tried to write them just _ 
as they were without striving to make a good story, or sensational 
effect. Part of me seemed to think very keenly and clearly, while at 
the same time all sense of identity—the reality of the ego, as Joseph 
Cook might say—was entirely gone. I had no fear—in fact there 
was a physical sort of feeling that it was a bundle about three feet 
long, with a sort of handle to it—(which was my left leg probably) 
that was bounding along over the ground, which I was trying to 
untangle. Then there was another self who had to take care of the 
wheel, untangle the reins, talk to old Robin, yell to the dog, and at- 
tend to matters generally—while the third self seemed to do the 
thinking, and I kind of liked that one best. I had often heard that in 
such crises as these one’s whole life passes in review before him, and 
I thought of that fact, but I had no such experience. I had only one 
regret for deeds done, or left undone, and that was that I had ne- 
glected my usual custom of taking accident ticket, and this regret I 
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felt ashamed of. My only thought was of my wife, and I scarcely 
thought of myself at all, only once I think, as I have mentioned, when 
the gravel cut into my flesh. It seemed to me I was dragged two 
miles, though I presume it was only from half a mile to three-fourths 
of a mile. I had no idea of time at all. Nearly two hours elapsed 
between my accident and the getting me to bed, but it seemed of no 
time to me. Even the first long night, when I heard the clock strike 
every hour, seemed very short, and as I look over the two weeks that 
are gone it seems like a dream, and I wonder how one could have 
gone through so much and suffered so little.* 

The realization of the kindness of friends, of benefits and atten- 
tions from many from whom I could not have expected them, has 
been a rich reward for the little I have suffered. The knowledge 
that I have faced death unflinchingly is not without satisfaction to 
me, and there is something that I feel, that I cannot describe, that 
assures me that there were more powerful influences than my own 
aiding, comforting, and sustaining me. My religious friends will say 
it was the Good Father, and it matters not what we call it, the feeling 
is the same. I do not feel of sufficient consequence to merit God’s 
special providence, but that loving friends from the other sphere 
may have comforted and sustained me is not repugnant to my com- 
mon sense and does not lessen my idea of the goodness and greatness 
of the Creator. 

I have purposely written much in this which has been said before, 
as our issue of two weeks ago fell short, and I was unable to supply 
all my friends. I have been a week or more writing this at intervals, 
as I am too feeble to do much at a time. Perhaps I have written so 
much the reader will feel he has had the worst part of the accident. 


Gardiner, May 24th, (1906). 
I gave you the addresses of Drs. Sawyer and Schuman, at Gard- 
iner, and you asked for living persons, and I gave you them. They 
are living. There was no cutting enclosed. 


Truly, 
Hiram KeELLy Morre.. 


*] suffered terribly, however, after this writing. Every limb and portion 
of me was perfectly helpless at some time, though not all at once, and my 
flesh gangrened. Terrible boils and carbuncles followed. At one time I had 
ten on my left leg below the knee. As I look back on it now, I wonder how 
any person could have endured the sufferings I did. I never did wholly get 
over it, for I have never been perfectly free from pain, except when under 
some excitement, mental or physical. I wrote an account of my sufferings 
several weeks later. But, of course, words can give no idea of it. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


The following letter from Sir Oliver Lodge explains itself, in 
regard to the incident mentioned by him, published in our Journal, 
July, 1918, page 448.—Editor. 


University of Birmingham, 
26 August, 1918. 
DrAR Dr. Hystop :— 

The little pig problem solved by the negro “ prodigy ”, of whose 
performance you give an account on page 448 of July Journal, 
American $. P. R., is rather a catchy one: and if he perceived that 
the multiplier was 7 not 6, it was very clever of him. The answer is 
6x7*, as can be shown thus :— 

At end of first year the number was 6+6°=6 x 7 
At end of second year the number was (6x7)+6 (6x7)=6x/7? 


** x x * * * * 
So at end of eighth year the No. is 6x 7*=6x (2401)? 
= 34,588,806 


You have to add up as you go, so the effective multiplier is 7 not 
6; and there is no adding up at the end. 

You have no doubt seen all this, but your readers may (some of 
them) like to have the little puzzle set forth explicitly. 


Yours faithfully, 
OLIVER Lopcer. 
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BOOK REVIEW. 


Mesmerism, Spiritualism, Witchcraft and Miracle. By ALLEN Pur- 
NAM. Bela Marsh, Boston, 1858. 


This is a little pamphlet which came accidentally into my hands 
and its chief interest lies in two facts. First, it is a record of the ex- 
periences of a gentleman of considerable standing in his community, 
and secondly, the necessities of his argument illustrate the habit of 
the popular mind in seizing any new fact as an explanation of every- 
thing. The author has to conceive the issue as between Mesmerism 
and Spiritualism. He started to investigate without any belief on 
the subject of a future life except the orthodox one, and came away 
convinced that he could communicate with the dead. He classifies 
his facts well and some of them he recognizes as not evidence of sur- 
vival, while he carefully separates those which point in that direction 
from the others so that he does clear debating. But the only matter 
of special interest in a book of this early date is the hypothesis 
against which he had to contend to maintain his belief that the Spir- 
itualists were right. Those who would not accept Spiritualism ex- 
plained everything by Mesmerism. Telepathy was not known or 
supposed as yet, and every one simply flung the word “ Mesmerism ” 
at you when you mentioned spirits. No sane man would think of 
doing that today, nor would he any more think of proposing Hyp- 
notism for it, which is the modern term for mesmeric phenomena. 
It is a good illustration of the way that men, even supposed intelli- 
gent and scientific men who should know better, will employ a mere 
word to confound a perfectly rational hypothesis. Mesmerism was 
a name for certain unusual phenomena, and even if Mesmer’s fluid 
were a fact, it explained nothing. Much less did the term which 
only named the facts. But the wiseacres of that day thought they 
found a solvent for all unusual phenomena when they could shout 
Mesmerism. It is all shifted over to telepathy and “ suggestion ” 
today. This is a concession that the sceptics who pressed Mesmerism 
as an alternative to spiritistic theories have admitted the incorrect- 
ness of the appeal to Mesmerism. The spiritistic theory may not be 
true, but Mesmerism is much less like the truth and we have sought 
some other term to defend our respectability. 


J.H.H. 
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that the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowl- 
edge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a 
bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other per- 
son, association, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said 
stocks, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 


James H. Hystop, Editor. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 4th day of October, 1918. 
[SEAL.] V. O. Mean, Notary Public. 
My commission expires March 30, 1919. 








